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Personal loveliness is not loveliness of person ; and 
yet a person who is lovely in spirit will be sure to 
give evidence of that loveliness, in and through the 
outer person. Not merely in expression of counte- 
nance, but in tones of voice, and in gentleness of man- 
her, and in gracefulness and dignity of bearing and 
movement, a lovely spirit will manifest itself as lovely. 
True beauty is first of the nature, and then of the 
appearance. In order toshow one’s self to advantage, 
one must live to advantage. 


Waiting is watching; and closely allied to these 
twowords, in early forms, is the’ word “ waking.” 
Properly, no one can wait and sleep at the same 
time. The waiting person must be wide awake, 
attent, ready. We think of this active signification 
»yben we want to be waited on ; when we have needs 
wid be met by others, at the table, at the shop eounter, | 

n¢g#) the railroad ticket-office. We think of a good 
iter as a particularly vivacious, observant, and 
y-handed person. But, on the other hand, we 


speak of waiting for another, or of waiting for an 
opportunity, as though that were a passive state, a 
sleepy business, Do we wonder how the two mean- 
ings of “ waiting” can have strayed so far apart, 
instead of realizing that the basal idea in each is the 
same? We might see how closely together the two 
meanings come when we are waiting by a sick-bed. 
Is the patient sleeping, or resting quietly? We, who 
wait, cannot sleep. We are mentally active, ready 
for the first call. We are waiting to wait, and the 
two senses merge in one. They who wait for the 
coming of fhe Lord are, in truth, no less watchful 
and awake than “ they which wait upon the altar.” 


First words are important words, in any public ad- 
dress, or in any attempt to lead a congregation in public 
worship. He who would attempt to speak or lead 
successfully in such a position, needs to utter those 
words loud enough to be heard by all who are listen- 
ing, or who are expected to follow. Yet how com- 
mon it is for a preacher or a speaker to begin in so 
low a tone of voice as not to be heard by one-fifth of his 
congregation, and only to raise his voice when he 
gets warmed up to the service. One explanation of 
this is, that a man has to practice his voice in a low 
tone, so as to gain by degrees the power to speak loud 
enough to be heard. If this be inevitable, it might 
seem wise for a man to begfn with the multiplication- 
table, or with the Ten Commandments, and thus get 
his voice in trim, so that his first words on the main 


man’s beginning in an inaudible tone of voice an ad- 
dress that he thinks worth hearing by those who are 
before him. If the opening of his address or 
prayer be not worth hearing, he has no reason for 
thinking that any other portion of it will be. 


Faith, in its stricter sense, only begins where sight 
ends. So long as we are walking by sight, we have 
not that call for faith which enabies us to walk con- 
fidently in utter darkness. But when our natural 
eyes-fail us, we can have faith in Him to whom the 
darkness and the light are both elear. Hence, the 
prayer of faith includes a trust in hita who sees what 
is best for us as we cannot see it for ourselves, If 
we see, in the light of God’s word, that a certain 
thing is unmistakably best for us,—as, for instance, 
that we should be sustained in trial, and kept from 
sinning,—we can ask for that thing confidently, know- 
ing that God is ready to give it tous. But if we 
desire a thing that seems to us necessary to our hap- 
piness or usefulness, but concerning which we cannot 
know absolutely in advance, we must condition our 





prayer should be offered with the implied petition 
that he will give or deny, as he deems best. The 
true prayer of faith is always, in spirit, theyprayer of 
quaint old Herrick : 
“What may conduce 
To my most healthful use, 
Almighty God! me grant; 
But that or this 
That hurtful is, © 
Deny thy suppliant,” 





OUTLOOK FOR THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSONS: 


Like all other good things in the social life of the 
world, the International lesson system was a growth 
rather than an invention. No one man can properly 
be called its author. It came into being by degrees, 
urged forward by some, and opposed by others. At 
the time of its formal adoption by the National Sun- 
day School Convention, in 1872, no prominent Sun- 
day-school publishing house, denominational or un- 
denominational, favored it as asystem of Bible study ; 
and it was openly and actively opposed by some of 
these houses, because of the certainty of its destroying 
the value of important copyrights and stereotype 
plates; and because of the supposed danger of its 
interference with denominational or institutional con- 
trol of the religious instruction of the young. 

A prime cause of the adoption of this system of 
Bible study was the growing desire for Christian 
unity in thought and work. Men wanted to come 
together over the Bible, in order to draw common 
lessons therefrom as an incitement to common labors 
for the common good; and their desire prevailed 
over the fears and anxieties of interested leaders in 
separate sections of the Christian fold. In spite of 
all doubts and opposings, the Sunday-school workers 
generally agreed that they would have a common 
plan of Bible study ; and a committee was appointed 
to arrange the details of the plan. 

There was originally much discussion over the un- 
derlying basis ef this plan. Many wanted to study 
the Bible topically, rather than textually ; and there 
were several different methods of topical study urged 
strongly by their favorites. Some wanted to study 
the Bible according to doctrines, deciding in advance 
what doctrines were most important, and then looking 
for the proofs of those doctrines in the Bible. Others 
wanted to study the Bible in the line of "practical 
duties, looking to the sacred text for inspired injune- 
tions as to daily conduct in life. Yet others wanted 
to study the Bible Christologically, taking the plan 
of salvation, in prophecy and in history, as the center 
of all Bible study, either according to the outlines of 
what is known as the Church Year, or according to 
a harmony of the four Gospels, and the narrative of 





request for it on God’s knowledge that it is for our 
good. Hence, no prayer can be in faith, that is not 





fond being best for us. 
closed to us his will concerning the matter in ques- 


tion, and in such a case there is no room for doubt | 


that he will grant it on our asking. But if we cannot | 
know that it were better for us that God should 
grant us our request than that he should deny it, our | 


conditioned on God’s knowledge of the thing asked | 
God may have already dis- | 


the Acts of the Apostles. Each of these three plans 
had many and earnest advocates, and the discussion 
| over them was prolonged and thorough; but the 

plan that finally prevailed, by a very large majority, 
was different from them all. That plan was the study 
| of the Bible as a book, as the Book of books. It was 
decided to bring teachers and scholars of all denomi- 
nations together over the Book which is the founda- 
| tion of their faith; that they might learn directly 

from it its doctrines, the duties it enjoins, and the 
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truth of truths which it discloses in the story of the 
Saviour and his salvation. , 

This plan of the common study of the Bible as a 
book has been in operation now more than twenty 
years. It has made progress steadily. It gradu- 
ally overcame denominational and institutional op- 
position. It extended its influence in America and 
abroad. And now it has more favor and less criti- 
cism than at any time in its history; although 
there has been no time, from its beginning, when 
there were not many to predict its failure and aban- 
donment, and to urge the acceptance of another 
scheme that was already outlined to succeed it. 

As an outcome of this system of uniform Bible les- 
sons, the Bible itself is a theme of intelligent study 
and use to an extent before unknown in the world’s 
history ; and there are now thousands of teachers in 
the Sunday-school who are more conversant with the 
Bible as a whole, and who are better instructed in its 
truths, than was the average clergyman of twenty 
yearsago. A vast body of biblical literature has been 
created to meet the demands of the new army of Bible 
students, And at the very time when the Bible is 
most severely assailed by its opponents of every name, 
a larger number of persons than were ever before 
engaged in its study, are becoming intelligently ac- 
quainted with its contents, as the inspired record of a 
revelation from God. 

There were, at the outset, intelligent and earnest 
opponents of a uniform lesson for the Sunday-school, 
because of their sincere belief that a graded ‘system 
of lessons was preferable. In their view, a separate 
series of lessons should be arranged for each depart- 
ment of the school, according to the age and mental 
capacity of the scholars in that special department. 
And there was, and is, much to be said in favor of 
this view; but the popular conviction has been that 
there would be a gain in a common sweep of school 
study, with its unifying power in the school as a 
whole, which would more than compensate for any 
lack of carefully graded instruction. 

Yet, with the added experience of twenty years, 
there are seen possibilities of additions to, and im- 
provements on, the method of Bible study originally 
adopted by the Sunday-school convention which 
appointed and instructed the first International Les- 
son Committee. Vatfious plans for Supplemental 
Lessons, teaching Bible doctrines and Bible facts by 
themselves, are in use among different denominations, 
These Supplemental Lessons must, in the nature of 
things, be arranged outside of the International Les- 
son Committee. But there is no good reason why 
that Lesson Committee should not be authorized and 
requested, if such a thing be generally desired, to 
arrange a plan for the graded study of the Bible as 
a book, suggesting a uniform system of primary les- 
sons, of intermediate lessons, and of senior lessons, 
No person or set of persons can command, for this 
service, the confidence of the Sunday-schools of the 
world to the same extent as this committee—with 
such additions to it as may be deemed expedient in 
connection with the enlargement of its powers and 
duties. 

When the International lessons, with their plan 
of uniformity, came into being, they had to contend, 
among other competitive agencies, with an admirably 
planned system of graded lessons, edited by the Rev. 
Dr. Charles E. Knox. Just now, one of the promi- 
nent plans for Bible study proposed as a substitute 
for the International lessons, is a system of graded, or 
adapted, Bible lessons, according to the “ inductive ” 
method (whatever that may be), as edited by the 
Rev. Erastus Blakeslee. The International lesson 
system. swept on over the graded lessons arranged 
by Dr. Knox; and it is sweeping on notwithstanding 

the graded inductive lessons arranged by Mr. Blakes- 
lee. It were, on the face of it, as impossible to in- 
duce the Sunday-school workers of the world to 
abandon their purpose of studying the Bible together, 
according to that plan or method which shall seem 
best suited to their needs, and of having their own 


plan and method, as it would be te induce the people 
of the United States to return to the old plan of 
colonial government, or of separate state orgaviza- 
tion. But if there is anything worth having in the 
ideas of Bible study suggested by the work of Dr. 
Knox or Mr. Blakeslee, by all means let it be in- 
corporated into the plans recommended by the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee. Perhaps it would be 
well for the convention to add Dr, Knox and Mr. 
Blakeslee to the Lesson Committee. 

It is important that the coming International Sun- 
day-school Convention consider this matter carefully, 
and take steps for enlarging the scope of the work 
of the Lesson Committee, so that the best methods 
of Bible study, graded or uniform, inductive, deduc- 
tive, or seductive, be recommended by them to their 
world-wide constituency. What that committee re- 
commends will be the method of Bible study preva- 
lent in the Sunday-schools of America generally, and 
more or less the world over. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


' Nore.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous Jetter 
either answered or read by the Editor, The signatare to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread, Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule. 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 

A good map is a decided help in Sunday-school Bible 
study ; but. what is a good map for one place, is a poor 
map for another place. No one map is suited for all 
fiélds of study, and maps must be’of different sizes for 
use in different places. Just at this time inquiries about 
Bible maps multiply. Some of these inquiries are defi- 
nite, and others are indefirftte. Here is an example of 
definiteness of inquiry. A correspondent from Roches- 
ter writes: 

In your issue of July 8, 1893, Frederick Jones Bliss describes 
the new raised map of Palestine. I would like to know where 
to obtain one, and the price of the same, if any one in this 
country has them for sale, 

Similar inquiries as to this map have been received, 
from South Carolina to Manitoba. Apparently the map 
im question is not yet on sale in this country, and its 
price has not been announced. When information con- 
cerning it is received from abroad, it will be given in 
these columns, 

Here is an example of indefiniteness of inquiry. A 
Virginia superintendent says: 

Please put me in communication with some one who will 
sell, for use in our Sunday-school, the best Bible map for the 
least money. 

The size of the map wanted, and the field to be included 
in it, are not indicated here, and cannot be known without 
further information. But again there is a more definite 
inquiry from South Carolina, as‘ follows: | 

What is the best map of St. Paul’s missionary journeys for 
Sunday-school purposes during the current quarter ? 


And an Ohio pastor inquires thus: | 
Will you give me your idea as to the best system of Sunday- 
school maps covering all Bible lands? Can George A. Stark- 


weather's maps be had yet? If so, where, and at what cost? 
Or if there is something better, what, where, and at what cost? 


Possibly the answer to these more definite inquiries 
may meet the case of the indefinite inquirer. Maps 
illustrative of the “Travels of St. Paul” are numerous 
and of various sizes. The Methodist Book Concern, New 
York, publishes one on cloth, 11880 inches, at $10. 
This is suited to a church, or a large Sunday-school room. 
The American Sunday School Union, Philadelphia, pub- 
lishes a similar map, 7848 inches, for $6. Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co., New York and Chicago, publish one, 50x 
42 inches, for $5. H. 8. Osborn, Oxford, Ohio, publishes 
one, mounted on rollers, 7248 inches, at $6. A. H. 
Eilers & Co., St. Louis, publish one, on*cloth, 46x34 
inches, at $4; and another, an older edition, of the 





committee for the suggesting of the details of this 


‘ 


room, and would be serviceable where a cheap map is 
wanted. There are small card maps of the “Travels of 
St. Paul,” 45 inches, for class use, published by the 
American Sunday School Union, at two cents each, and 
others by the Methodist Book Concern at five cents. As 
to systems of maps of Bible lands, mounted on spring 
rollers, in a covered case, there is one set published by 
the Oxford Map. Publishers, Oxford, Ohio, at $30, and 
another set published by F. H. Revell, Chicago, at $40. 
The Oxford maps are better suited to a large room, and 
the Revell maps toa small room. These are but a few 
specimens from the many Bible maps published. No 
one map, nor any one set of maps, can be recommended 
as best for everybody. As to George A. Starkweather’s 
maps, The Sunday School Times has no knowledge. 


Not every question ean be answered with a direct Yes 
or No. What is right for one person may be wrong for 
another person ; and what is right at one time may be 
wrong at another time, Here is a question, or a series 
of questions, from a wide-awake teacher of a wide-awake 
Bible class in Wisconsin, which cannot be answered un- 
qualifiedly and categorically : 

As your decisions are generally accepted as authority in our 
Sunday-school, I come to you for “ light” upon a controverted 
question at this place. I am teacher in the Bible class, and 
our relations are friendly, but our beliefs upon certain ques- 
tions are as wide apart as the poles. One of these questions 
naturally came up yesterday, and it was discussed for the hun- 
dredth time, but without any visible effect. I prepared the 
way to the question, when we reached that point in the lesson | 
where Paul saw the vision of a man of Macedonia beckoning 
him to come over and help them ; accepting it as a call from the 
Lord, he immediately set about to execute the summons. ‘‘ Now,” 
says I to the class, ‘‘ which do you think is most pleasing to the 
Lord,—prompt and immediate action, when a plain and positive 
command is given, or a tardy, slow obedience?” Some re- 
sponded quickly that prompt obedience was best, and cited 
Scripture quotations of people being admonished to commence 
early in life to serve the Lord, etc. But some of the more 
wary, who seemed to anticipate the next question, responded 
like this: “ Well, I. don’t know. Sometimes we can’t go right 
away; if we are going to move, we have a good deal of pack- 
ing up to do.” Well, that was the best answer they could have 
made to sustain their position, and yet how much Scripture is 
there in it? Ifthe Lord would not permit a son, after his call; 
to remain long enough to bury his father, or the man on the 
housetop to come down and take any of the stuff out: of the 
house, I don’t see where the time for packing upcomesin. Now 
to the question in point: When the Lord gave his commission 
to the apostles, after his resurrection, to go into all the world 
and preach the gospel, and said that he that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved, etc., does that refer to water baptism ? 
Is there any example in all the numerous conversions reported 
in the Book of Acts where, after a profession of faith, this bap- 
tism was deferred for an indefinite time? I cannot find any 
place where such permit is gramted. There are candidates here 
for baptism who were converted in the early part of last win- 
ter, and here it is July, and they are not yet baptized. To my 
mind, they are guilty of gross negligence. But to the law and 
the testimony, if you know of any Scripture that will bear them 
out in that practice, please let me have it, Otherwise I shall 
not cease to lift up my voice against it. 


The Lord may call us to start at once on a mission, or 
he may tell us to wait until we are better prepared for 
that mission. A preacher who wanted to show that wait- 
ing to get ready for his work was a man’s duty, when he 
had a lack that a little time would rectify, took for the 
text of his sermon the words, in 2 Samuel 10: 5, “‘Tarry 
at Jericho until your beards be grown, and then return.” 
When Moses wanted to go right at the work of deliyer- 
ing the Hebrews from Egyptian bondage, as he thought 
was his mission, the Lord sent him into Arabia for a forty 
years’ preparatory course of study. And when our Lord 
commissioned his apostles to be his witnesses among all 
nations, he reminded them that they must first get their 
spiritual trunks. packed, saying to them, “ But tarry ye 
in the city until ye be clothed with power from.on high.” 
So, again, Paul, like Moses, bad his years of preparatory 
study in Arabia, before he was permitted to go on. his 
mission, after his call to it came to him. It may be one 
man’s duty to give up all else at once, and enter on mig 
sionary service; and it may be another man’s duty to go 
home to his friends and tell them how great things the 
Lord has done for him, when he would fain be going 
abroad, The Lord is to lead his workers, as well as to 
call them; and if there is a readiness to obey his word 
instantly, he will indicate the time for beginning, and 
where to begin. But as to confessing Christ in baptism, 
it would seem that there ought to be some reason for 
believing that Christ himself has ordered the delay 
a particular case, in order to justify such delay 
Are those waiting believers in Wisconsin tarrying 
praying only for the packing of their ators 





same size, at $1.50. This latter is well suited to a smail 


with the soul’s necessaries 7 
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A SUMMER SHOWER. 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Hedgerows hot with drying dew, 
Cattle panting, every one ;~ 
Over you 
Not a blot upon the blue 
Save that glowing disk, the sun. 


But the blazing hour is brief, 
Shivers stir the seas of grain ; 
And for grief 4 
Whitens every maple leaf 
At the menace of the rain. 


Raucously the peacocks call, 
Then the fervid gusts begin ; 
Through it all, 
Till the first great warm drops fall, 
Sounds the locust’s violin. 


Smites the lightning through the cloud 
With its many-elbowed arm - 

Peal the proud 

Thunder drums and trumpets loud ; 
Echo answers in alarm. ~ 


Then a shaft of sudden gold 
Shot across the scene of wo,— 
And, behold! 
To the gazer’s eyes unrolled — 
: God’s peace-promise in the bow. 
Clinton, N. Y, 





PAUL’S JUDGES: FELIX, FESTUS, 
AGRIPPA. 
BY PROFESSOR J. W. McGARVEY. 


The three men before whom Paul in the course of two 
years was arraigned in Cwsarea, are among the best 
known in modern times of all the officials of the Roman 
empire; yet they would scarcely be known at all but for 
their dealings with Paul. They are barely mentioned 
in ancient secular history outside the pages of Josephus, 
and Josephus would be little read but for the connection 
of his writings with the Bible. 

Of the three men, Felix was the most corrupt in both 
private and official conduct, Festus was the most obtuse 
in his efforts to understand the issue between Paul and 
his énemies, while Agrippa was the most favorably im- 
pressed by Paul’s preaching. They all enjoyed, through 
a special providence of God, the best possible opportu- 
nity to learn the truth and to be saved by it; for Paul’s 
arraignment before them was in fulfilment of the pre- 
diction, “‘ Before governors and kings shall ye be brought 


for my sake, for a testimony to them and to the Gentiles ’™ 


(Matt. 10: 18); but they all let the golden opportunity 
slip from them, and they died without the redemption 
which was almost forced upon them. They were left 
without excuse, and instead of ybeing reckoned among 
those who were converted to Christ, they étand amid the 
long list of cases of conversion recorded in Acts, as three 
cases exemplifying the failure of special providences on 
God’s part, and most earnest efforts on Paul’s part, to 
bring men to Christ. 
Of Felix, when we consider his previous course of life 
should scarcely expect anything better than that 
which we read. Before his appointment as governor, 
first of Samaria, and afterward of Judea, he had been a 
slave in the family of the emperor Claudius, who freed 
him and gave him the appointment. He had already 
become addicted to the sycophancy and shameless im- 
morality which characterized the slaves of the imperial 
court, and he carried these traits of character with him 
into the province. ‘Having met with Drusilla, the 
beautiful wife of Aziz, the petty king of Emesa, and be- 
come enamored of her, he set to work by deliberate 
intrigue to seduce her from her lawful husband, and he 
succeeded. She was of the Herod family, the eldest sis- 
ter of Agrippa; and her ambition for wealth and dis- 
tinction conspired with the lugt of Felix to bring about 
the unnatural connection. In his administration of the 
government, while he exhibited some of the military 
prowess which was the pride of all Romans, he was 
guilty of much bribery and cruelty. He overpowered 
and destroyed several desperate bands of robbers that 
infested the country ; and it is to this that the orator Ter- 
tullus alluded in the flattering remark, “Seeing that by 
thee we enjoy much peace, and that by thy providence 
evils are corrected for thig nation, we accept it in all 
ways, and in all places, most excellent Felix, with all 
%ankfulness” (Acts 24: 2, 3). But Tacitus, one of the 
fost fairminded of Roman historians, summarizes, no 
bt most justly, the character of his administration, 
the oft-quoted remark, “ Antonius Felix, with every 
of cruelty and last, exercised the authority of a 












king with the temper of a slave” (“ Antonius Felix per 
omnem seevitiam ac libidinem jus regium servili ingenio 
exercuit,”—Hist.,~V. 9). 

His dealings with Paul were in keeping with this 
representation. He understood too well the question at 
issue between Paul and the chief priests, to be deceived 
by the representation which the latter made through 
Tertullus, and if he had permitted a sense of justice to 
prevail he would have released Paul at the close of his 
first trial; but Paul had given utterance, in the course of 
his defense, to the remark, “ Now after many years I 
came to bring alms to my nation, and offerings ;” and 
the sharp ear of Felix had caught the words, “alms to 
my nation.” At once the thought seems to have taken 
possession of him, If this man has the ability to gather 
alms for a nation, he can certainly gather a goodly sum 
to“secure his own release from imprisonment; so he 
shall be held until the money is forthcoming. This 


Peter, slew the innocent soldiers who guarded Peter’s 
prison, and who so miserably perished by the hand of an 
angel soon afterward. Agrippa was a youth of seven- 
teen years when his father thus perished, and at the time 
of Paul’s speech before him, he was about thirty, and 
unmarried. It was his great-uncle Antipas who slew 
John the Baptist, and his great-grandfather who slew 
the infants of Bethlehem in the vain attempt to slay 
Jesus, All of the ancestral remembrances of Agrippa 
were therefore full of a bloody conflict with the cause 
and the people represented by Paul; and the greatest 
ground of surprise in the narrative of Paul’s hearing 
before him, is the fact that he was willing to listen to an 
apostle of Jesus Christ, and to treat him with respect, 
He had known from his childhood the principal events 
in the career of Jesus and of the church, but he knew 
them only through the representations of enemies; and 
it is to this knowledge that Pau! alluded when he said, 





accounts for the fact mentioned in the text, “‘ He hoped 
withal that money would be given him of Paul: where- 
fore also he sent for him the oftener, and communed 
with him ” (Acts 24: 26). 

The one occasion on which he sent for Paul, and, in 
company with Drusilla, beard him concerning the faith 
in Christ, belongs to a different category. It must be 
ascribed to a curious desire to understand more accu- 
rately the preaching which had thoroughly agitated for 
many years the whole nation over which Felix was 
ruling. Littledid he imagine that Paul. would select as 
the special topics for his discourse on the occasion, 
righteousness, self-control, and the judgment to come; 
and if any one had predicted beforehand that he would 
or could be terrified by anything that his prisoner had to 
say, he would have scouted the thought. That he was 
terrified by Paul’s remarks, and not enraged when he 
observed how personal they were, must be set down to 
his credit, It is necessary to terrify such men if they 
shallever be brought to repentance, and the terrors of 
the judgment to come are rightly used for this purpose ; 
but when the effect of the preaching ends with the terror 
which the thought of eternal retribution excites, and the 
soul relapses, as that of Felix did, into its old sense of 
security in sin, there is little hope for that soul. He 
perhaps thought, when he dismissed Paul, that he would 
send for him again at a convenient season, but there 
never comes to a wicked man aconvenient season for re- 
pentance, and certainly not toa man tied up in adulter- 
ous wedlock. 

Of Festus we could rightly have expected a clearer 
apprehension than we do of the casein hand. He ought 
to have known something definite of the religious creed 
of the people whom he was sent to govern; and it is 
amazing that of Christianity, which had now been 
preached in every part of the Roman empire, he was 
profoundly ignorant. And though he came into the 
province with so little informatioh on these topics, he 
should have Jearned much while listening to the Jewish 
accusations against Paul in Jerusalem, and still more 
while hearing their accusations and his defense during 
the formal trial in Cesarea. Yet afterall thf, in stating 
Paul’s case to Agrippa, he represented the question be- 
tween him and the Jews as one about their “demon- 
worship ;” for this is the literal translation of the word 
that he employs, suying that his accusers had “ certain 
questions against him of their own demon-worship, and 
of one Jesus, who was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be 
alive (Acts 25: 19). The Romans worshiped demons, 
the spirits of departed heroes, and a# Paul contended for 
the worship of a man who was dead, Festus naturally 
thought it a case of demon-worship. The same igno- 
rance and obtusity is seen when, in the midst of Paul’s 
discourse before Agrippa, a discourse full of light and 
warmth, Festus interrupted him with the exclamation, 
“Paul, thou art mad!” While he was disposed to do 
justice to Paul, and really did him no injustice, it seems 
that he wasincapable of understanding him. The cause 
of this obtusity, apart from the natural effects of heathen- 
ism, is to be found in the all-absorbing power of political 
ambition, which had been the bane of the life of Festus. 
We know but little of his previous career, but we know 
that ordinarily a Roman who was not personally allied 
to the reigning family had a hard struggle to attain to 
the political distinction which Festus now enjoyed, and 
that this struggle usually absorbed all his thoughts. 
The same obtusity in regard to religious matters charac- 
terizes the majority of politicians in our own day and 
country. 

The education of Agrippa was totally different from 





that of either Felix or Festus. He was the only son of 
the Herod mentioned in the twelfth chapter of Acts, 
who murdered the Apostle James, attempted to murder 


“The king knoweth of these things, unto whom also [ 
speak freely; for I am persuaded that none of these 
things is hidden from him; for this hath not been done 
in acorner” (Acts 26: 26). He must have smiled in 
his sleeve at the ignorance of Festus concerning both 
Judaism and Christianity, when the latter said that the 
question at issue was one about demon-worship. 

But why did he say to Festus, “I could wish to hear the 
man myself”? (Acts 25:22.) Whyshoulda scion of the 
Herod family wish to hear an apostle? Was it a matter 
of idle curiosity ? or was it from a desire to determine for 
himself whether his fathers had been justified in perse- 
cuting unto death the men who were of “that Way”? 
We may not be able to answer with confidence, but we 
are certain that, as a result of the hearing, he decided 
adversely to the course pursued by his ancestors; for he 
said to Festus, “‘ This man might have been set at liberty 
if he had not appealed unto Cesar” (Acts 26: 32). 

We should be glad, for Agrippa’s sake, if his answer to 
Paul as rendered in the King James version, “ Almost 
thou persuadest me to be a Christian,” could be allowed 
to stand; for it would indicate a tenderer heart, anda 
more conscientious spirit, than the rendering which 
modern scholarship requires, “‘ With but little persuasion 
thou wouldst fain make me a Christian ;” but even this - 
remark, taken in connection with his private decision 
rendered to Festus, shows that Paul came nearer making 
a Christian of the son of a murderer, who had received 
a Jewish education, than of Felix the bribe-taker, or of 
Festus the politician. 


Lexington, Ky. 





THE SECRET OF PEACE. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL ZANE BATTEN, 


There are a great many secrets well worth knowing. The 
old alchemists sought long and experimented patiently 
trying to discover some secret by which the base metals 
could be turned into gold. Were it known that any man 
possessed the secret of success in business, he would soon 
find himself beset with anxious inquirers. There are 
those who claim to possess the secret of producing a 
beautiful complexion upon any sort of face. All kinds 
of secrets are whispered around among men, and are 
carefully kept from the common ear. 

Perhaps the deepest longing in the human heart is 
the longing for peace. Thus, the secret of peace is the 
greatest, the most momentous secret. In all ages there 
have been teachers who have claimed to possess this 
secret, Booddha, six hundred years before Christ, asserted 
that he had discovered it; and, in the Four Sublime Veri- 
ties, we have the essence of his teaching. According to 
this teacher: “1. Misery and sorrow are inextricably 
bound up with existence. 2. The cause of all misery 
and pain is desire. 3. There is no escape from the 
misery of existence except by the destruction of desire. 
4. This, the state of Nirvana, is attained by the noble 
path of self-discipline. It is not life, but the desire that 
makes us cling to life, in which the secret of our wretch- 
edness lies.” 

Some years ago a series of novels appeared which were 
more than novels, and were certainly less than Gospels. 
They contained new and deep and truthful analyses of 
of human life and motives, and laid bare the very heart 
of man. I refer to the works of George Eliot, who may 
most truthfully be called Shakespeare’s sister. In all her 
books there is the intimation, now veiled, now plainly 
asserted, that the secret of peace has been found. Inthe 
books, at least, those who have this secret enter into 
peace. The “conversion” of Maggie Tulliver begins 
with reading “The Imitation of Christ.” Poor Maggie 
has found her heart full of nameless longings and a cease- 
less unrest. Like an imprisoned bird she all the time 




































































































































































































beats her wings against the iron bars, while all the time 
wanting to fly away and be at rest. She reads, ‘‘ Kuow 
that the love of thyself doth hurt thee more than any- 
thing in the world. . . . I have often said to thee, and now 
again I say the same, Forsake thyself, resign thyself, and 
thou shalt enjoy much inward peace.” Again, Romola 

has come to loathe the faithless and knavish Tito. The 

burden at last be¢omes unendurable, and she resolves to 

slip it off by fleeing from Florence, While going from 

_ the city she meets Savonarola, who stops her, and com- 

mands her to return. At first she resents his interfer- 

ence, but he goes on telling her that freedom is not to be 

found in running away from duty. ‘You are seeking 

‘your own will, my daughter. You are seeking some 

good other than the law you are bound to obey. But 

how will you find good? It is not a thing of choice; it 

is a river that flows from the foot of the invisible throne, 

and flows by the path of obedience. ... The higher life 

begins for us, my daughter, when we renounce our own 

will to bow before a divine law. That seems hard to you. 

It is the portal of wisdom, and freedom, and blessedness. 

And the symbol of it hangs before you. That wisdom is 

the religion of the Cross, ... Bear the anguish and the 

smart. The iron is sharp,—I know, I know,—it rends 

the tender flesh. The draught is bitterness on the lips. 

But there is rapture in the cup—there is the vision which 

makes all life below it dross forever.” The low under- 

tone of sadness in all“of George Eliot’s writings makes 

one feel that she herself did not find complete joy and 

peace in her religion. 

In our day the attention of the reading and thinking 
world has been turned towards a man who speaks a 
strange language and teaches a strange doctrine. Count 
Tolstoi is the literary phenomenon of this generation. 
And this man Claims to have made a discovery; he 
claime that the secret of peace and the essence of religion 
has been found. His teaching may be summed up in a 

‘few words: It is non-resistance to evil; rejecting the 
doctrines of the world, which are the doctrines of self; 
not exacting service of the world, but giving ourselves in 
service to others—in a word, the annihilation of the per- 
sonal life. “‘ Man is not in the world to work for himself; 
he is in the world to work for others, and the laborer is 
worthy of his hire. .. . Now I can no longer give my sup- 
port to anything that lifts me above, or separates me from, 
others. .. . I can no longer seek for fame and glory, I can 

no longer cultivate a system of instruction which separates 
me from men” (“ My Religion,” pp. 206, 249). It must be 
said that this man, this rich and titled Russian, who is 
perhaps the foremost writer of this generation, endeavors 
to carry out his religion. With all his false exegesis, 
and his books are full of it, with all his erroneous think- 
ing, which is readily recognized, he is wonderfully true 
to the spirit of the life of Jesus. 

There is another book, very old, belonging to other 
peoples and remote times, which claims to contain -this 
great secret, It is a book which has a larger circulation 
to-day than any dozen of the newest and most striking 
books. For eighteen hundred years an increasing multi- 
tude of men and women have studied its pages, and in 
deed and in truth have found the secret. Whatever is 
good and‘true in Booddhism is a foregleam of Chris- 
tianity. Whatever is good and true in the religion of 
Thomas A Kempis, George Eliot, and Leo Tolstoi can be 
traced back to its fountain-head in Jesus of Nazareth. 
Unless this Jesus has the secret of peace we are undone, 
But millions of hearts to-day declare that he has, for he 
has taught them that secret. 

Self-effacement characterized the life of the Lord 
Jesus. In that wonderful phrase of the inspired Apostle 
we are told, “He emptied himself.” He is not in the 
world for himself, but for others. He has come not to 
augment his own glory, but to make others partakers of 
his preincarnate glory. As we read those matchless 
and colorless records of the four Gospels, as we follow 
the Master from day to day, we see that he never thinks 
of himself at all. He seems to have no self to think of. 
He cannot be offended, for there is no self to take offense, 
The slights, the misunderstandings, the insults of men, 
do not worry and trouble him, for he has no self to be 
worried and troubled. -No thought of his own ease or 
comfort or honor ever seems to cross the serene heaven 
of his soul. Yet he was intensely human, with a human 
heart and mind. Friendship was as dear, and life as 
sweet, and Jove as acceptable, to him as to one of us, 
Self, however, was left entirely out of the account. As 
he asked nothing for himself, he is not disappointed 
when it is withheld. He emptied himself. 

As he was in the world, so is his disciple to be. With 
Jesus, self-denial was the beginning of Christian duty. 
But this self-denial was rather denial of self. Did we 


stop here we should have a very imperfect idea of 
Christ’s secret. All this is the merely negative element in 
the Christian life. Booddha and George Eliot taught self- 
denial; but their type of self-denial is too introspective, 
and hence is unsatisfying. One never quite gets above 
thinking of the self that has been renounced. Thus it 
develops an excessive self-consciousness, and thereby 
defeats itself. 

With Jesus, self-effacement was always a means to an 
end, it was the way toa higher life. . Only as one re- 
nounced his own narrow and petty selfish life could he 
enter into the infinite life and love of God. Only by 
letting go the lower coyld one gain the higher. Christ 
asks men to give up the old self, not so much because it 
is evil and its objects are base, but because he wants to 
give men a better self with God’s own aims. Men are to 
be emptied that they may be filled, self is to die in th®m 
that Christ may live in self’s stead. Just so far as one 
is emptied of self and filled with the spirit of the life of 
Jesus does he attain unto peace. 

How few there are who have learned this secret! 
“ Know that the love of thyself doth hurt thee more than 
anything in the world.” We are thinking about our- 
selves, about what is due us; we think about our rights; 
we have our aims and plans; we are seeking for the 
praise of men and the approval of the world. It is not 
strange that we become dissatisfied, restless, and fretful ; 
it is not strange that our feelings are hurt and our self- 
love is wounded ; it is not strange that we feel overlooked 
and slighted ; that we complain because we are not re- 
ceiving our just dues and are denied our proper deserts. 
The Greeks had a fable of Narcissus, a beautiful youth, 
that one day he saw his image reflecting in a fountain. 
He at once became so enamored of himself that he sat 
gazing at himself until he pined away and died. So 
long as self holds the field, one cannot but be miserable 
and poor and wretched. It will always be with him as 
with Haman, who allowed his peace to be spoiled because 
one Mordecai refused to bow the head. But let Christ 
once become enthroned, and one will, not care for the 
praise of men; he will esteem it a privilege to work for 
the Master in any place, and will deem it an honor to 
serve his fellows in any way. For any place, any work, 
will afford standing-ground for one to reach forth and 
serve mankind, and to lift up his fallen brother. He in 
whom self has: béen effaced, and Christ has been en- 
throned, has no self whose feeling can be hurt, and whose 
sensibilities can be wounded. Self is the false center of 
oscillation for any life. What is the secret of peace? It 
consists in having the center of life changed-from self to 
Christ; in looking at life from a new view-point, even 
the view-point of the Son of man,—in a word, of the ef- 
facement of self and the enthronment of Jesus Christ in 
the heart. Hein whom self has died, and Christ has 
begun to live, has found the secret of peace. 


Manayunk, Philadelphia. 





HOW THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 
CAN BE ADAPTED TO FRENCH 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


BY ARTHUR DE ROUGEMENT. 


Although I have been asked to express the French 
view of the International Sunday-school lesson systeni, 
I wish to commit none of my countrymen, but speak 
for myself only. Believing heartily, as I do, in the bless- 
ing of a common lesson system, I hope that the coming 
convention will take the French aspect into considera- 
tion, and do all in their power to overcome the difficul- 
ties which it presents. 

France and Switzerland gave up the International 
lessons principally because a shorter cycle—one of 
three years—was more desirable for their childsen. The 
Americans thought it unadvisable to shorten the seven 
years’ course by more than one year, and England was 
disposed to favor a course of eight or ten years. How 
can the American committee hope to satisfy these ex- 
treme conditions ? 

I venture to suggest a way out of the difficulty. Sup- 
pose the program were designed for six years, but so 
arranged as to be easily divided into two periods of three 
years each. Could this not satisfy French-speaking 
countries, as well as the mission schools of the United 
States? 

Those who think that three years is the average time 
profitably spent by children in their Sunday-schools, can- 
not be particular about going through the entire Bible. 
They can only desire that the committee preparing 
the International list should give, during every period 





of three years, a general survey of the revealed truth, 











Without necessarily following a poate Re ora ‘deer 
matic order, the partial reading of both the Old and 
the New Testament could, however, give to children a 
general knowledge of the will. of the Lord concerning 
the redemption of mankind, and expound the historical 
reality of God’s plan, or the consecration of his servants 
who enter his spiritual kingdom.on earth. 

In England and in, Scotland, or wherever Christians 
think it necessary that the Sunday-school children 
should go through a more complete study of the Bible 
even than it is pessible to accomplish in six years, it 
might be satisfactory if they took a nine years’ course; 
or one course and a half of the American six years. 
scheme. Could not the International Committee try ta 
recognize this as a reasonable proposition? Arranged 
for nine years, the lessons thought too difficult, or of 
a character too special to be of great interest, need not 
discourage those who would prefer more simple subjects. 

To resume, I suggest a period of three years as a com- 
mon factor likely to satisfy those who want a shorter as 
well as those who want a longer period than the actual 
six years. 

I cannot imagine a stronger backing for our Protestant 
confession than a common method or course of teaching 
the Bible which would be freely accepted by reformed 
churches of every denomination in all countries. There 
cannot exist a more truly catholic method of teaching to 
Christian children the Word of God. ° 

It would not be advisable to discuss, or even to expand, 
more fully this suggestion at present. Thoughtful people 
can weigh for themselves the practicability of adopting 
this solution of the problem (or a better one, if they see 
it) as a means of giving satisfaction to reasonable re 
quests. I will only add a few lines about our French 
Sunday-schools, that one may understand their relation 
to the present scheme of lessons. 

The McAll Mission, with some pastors intimately con- 
nected with it, has-alone kept to the International les- 
sons, This has been due partly to the valuable help 
Mr. B. F. Jacobs has given us in sending over beautiful 
mural pictures, perfectly adapted to Roman Catholic 
minds. The Rey. Charles E. Greig (now at the head of 
the mission, but directing, for fourteen years, the juvenile 
branch of it) carried on the publication of explanatory. 
notes; generally inspired by .Peloubet’s. books. ..We 
have not often found the lessons too difficult for our mis- 
sionary Sunday-schools, which are probably, in some 
respects, in advance of most of the church schools of 
France. 

Children attend freely, and without compulsion of any 
kind, our public gatherings; and, as they know nothing 
of the Word of God when they just enter, we take greater 
care to explain everything in a popular way. Teachers 
are thoroughly prepared and trained according to the 
best English or American methods. Our staff is partly 
composed of grown-up Roman Catholic children, and 
also of the most earnest Protestants, who, year after year, 
consecrate every Sunday to the task, and who know how 
to grasp even a difficult lesson after several days of 
thought given to it. The McAll Mission has, in many 
ways, given a great impulse to Sunday-school teaching; 
and has proved the advantage of keeping in touch wie 
the American movement. Children remain with us 
longer than those who go to church Sunday-schools. 

Church Sunday-schools are, on our continent, a rela- 
tively recent adjunct to what was called “ catechism 
teaching.” This was, or is still, given by the pastor of 
every church to boys and girls of twelve to fifteen or six- 
teen years. Sunday-schools are restricted to the young: 
est, But the Paris committee and that of Lausanne 
have done much to elevate the level of church schools. 
French notes are generally published for the most ad+- 
vanced classes, and a special chapter is given for the 
youngest; a more elementary course of lessons would 
certainly not be an improvement. We hope rather to 
induce boys and girls to remain longer under the influ- 
ence of that teaching and 6f the care of their monitors. 

Paris, France. 





WHAT, AND HOW? , 
BY MRS, GEORGE ARCHIBALD. 


What shall we teach our Sunday-school classes, and 
how shall we teach? The Sunday-school lesson, to be 
sure; and as to “ how ram hy, anybody ought to know 
how for himself, if he is a teacher. 

But what does the Sunday-school lesson include? 
are there not some who would teach without know 
how? It would be interesting, yet undoubtedly 
couraging, to learn how many teachets seem to 










the selection of Scripture furnished in the lesson- 





































Witch, os Wateks Splenic: ad ens get near by, as the 
whole lesson, and, having read it through, and fixed 
some hitherto unknown matters in the mind for early 
use, feel themselves adequately prepared to teach. 

There is a popular idea that the young mind is eager 
for knowledge. But this is true only in exceptional 
cases. Rather the young mind, because it is inquisitive, 
is eager for information; and to this trait, teachers of 
both secular and Gunday-echools must address them- 
sel ves. 

* Nothing appeals to this human trait so powerfully as 
information about people. The sin of gossip is but an 
undue development of interest in what concerns our 
kind, especially those with whom we come in personal 
contact; after them, those of whom we hear much, 

- The first thing, I take it, toward success in interesting 
a Sunday-school class, is to make Bible times and people 
seem like our own, so far as showing that the same hopes, 
fears, and impulses as move our own hearts moved theirs, 
and the common events of birth, death, peace, war, ad- 
versity, and prosperity cheered or saddened those who 
experienced them, Every one knows how fascinated 
children are with Bible stories of the children who 
mocked the prophet; of the boy Joseph; of the youth 
David, famous with the sling ; of the little captive maid 
who sent the leper to the prophet; of the child Jesus, 
and the little ones whom he blessed. They feel a kin- 
ship with the children of those stories. A sense of the 
real life and actual personality of the people of the Bible 
awakens an inquisitiveness about their history and char- 
acters, and opens the way to all the rest. 

If they were real, what were their surroundings? 
They came and went, in city and country. It was hot, 
or cold. Flowers bloomed, and trees cast their shadows. 
They rose to toil, and slept when day was done. . They 
sowed seed, and gathered the fruits of their labors. 
What a succession of pictures can make vivid the scenes 
of Oriental daily life!, And how much more success- 
fully we may apply their lessons to ourselves, if we treat 
them as every-day people instead of as peculiar beings of 
mystic days and shadowy identity. 

To the average Sunday-school pupil, the maps of 
Bible countries do not suggest place, but strange dots, 
lines, and divisions called cities, rivers, or lakes and seas, 
a may be. It is a question whether the fabled Atlantis 
is Jess misty. The ancient Orient is as if it had vanished, 
like its peoples, leaving only indefinite legends to save 
it from oblivion. But if one learns that Macedonia is 
now included in Turkey ; that ancient Babylon was not 
so far east as Russia extends, and lay south of it; that 
Pau] was in Italy when he went to Rome, and Spain 
had commercial interests to the Hebrews,—something of 
substance is at once seen to be at the foundation of so 
much shadow. Begin at the known, and proceed to the 
unknown, to accomplish definite results. 

In describing customs and costumes, can we not re- 
move from the imagination the queer figures posing in 
unnatural attitudes, and working with depressing stiff- 
ness at mysterious tasks? Why should the fashions and 
manners of the ancient Jews seem more extraordinary 
than those of the Turks, Holland Dutch, Japanese, or 
East, Indians? Simply because we associate the He- 
brews with old tombs, and resurrected remains of tablets 
and monuments. Until I had seen the remarkable por- 
traits of the ancient Egyptians, exibited by Amelia B. 
Edwards, with faces as full of individuality as those of 
our own generation, I had never thought of an Egyptian 
but as a sort of angular bas-relief, stalking stiffly in mar- 
ble clothes among sphinxes and pyramids. But those 
portraits, from the coffins of actual Egyptians, showed so 
vividly the life of the long dead, that ancient Egypt since 
then has been as warmly peopled in my mind as is any 
modern country to-day. 

What shall we teach? Let us teach the life of the 
past, the reality of its surroundings, and the wondrous 
dealings of God with men. Nota dead past of uncertain 
conditions wherein were performed strange miracles, as 
an admonition to an abnormal population. 
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“Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, 
O life, not death, for which we pant, 
More life and fuller that [we] want.’ 

How can we practically apply to modern times the spir- 
itual lessons of past ages, unless we make plain the truth 
that the men of the past and present are hrethren, having 
the same spiritual needs, and subject to the same individual 
experiences? And to teach this we must learn it our- 
selves, with faithful personal research which will lift us 
ve resorting to tables of statistics, lists of geographical 

smes and distances, and repetitions of personal appella- 
* ps, as dry as the label on a mummy’s sarcophagus. 


mira, N. Y. 











FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


THE STORY OF EDDY, WHO NEVER 
WAS READY. 


BY EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY,. 





Once on a time lived a dear little boy, 
Moreover, a very queer little boy, 
Who always was calling, “‘ Please wait!” 
He was nevet ready for morning prayers, 
He was last to rise, and the last upstairs ; 
And breakfast, dinner, and lunch, his head / 
Popped into the room when the grace was said. 
He was always a little too late; 
And all the time it was, “‘ Hurry up, Eddy, 
You’re sure to be late, you never are ready !” 


He went in undignified haste, pell-mell, 
Into the school at the tardy-bell, 
Forgetting his book and his slate ; 
He walked to church and to Sunday-school, 
Because to ride it was always the rule, 
To be on time. It was mother’s dread 
He’d not get in till the lesson was read, 
Because he was always too late ; 
And every Sabbath ’twas “ Hurry up, Eddy, 
You’re sure to be late, you never are ready!” 


Vacation time came, they were going abroad, 
Harry and Susy and Nelly and Maud; 
They went through the steamer’s gate, 
The plank was drawn in, to the grief of the flock, 
When Eddy rushed breathlessly out on the dock, 
His father said from the deck, “‘ We roam, 
But you must now spend your vacation at home, 
For this habit of being too late.” 
And the waves seemed to mock him with “ Hurry up, Eddy, 
You’re always late, you never are ready” 


He grew toa man; but habits are things 

That boys must battle, they do not take wings. 
He never was useful nor great. 

They plucked him at college, in business you'll find 

He never succeeds who is always behind. 

The girl that he loved had patience sublime, 

But was won by the man who was always on time. 
She said, “ You’re a little too late, 

For Cupid don’t wait for a laggard, Eddy.” 

The will that achieves is prompt and is steady, 

The world moves ahead if a man isn’t ready. 


Pittsburg, Kan. 





DISCOVERIES NEAR HOME. 


BY LEANDER 8. KEYSER, 


Long as I have studied the birds in my neighborhood, 
I find something new every season. It may be very 
pleasant to go to foreign countries to see new wonders 
and be able to tell our friends about them, but I want to 
say that almost any boy or girl can make many, many 
new discoveries right around his own home; so that he 
need not sigh to be a great traveler like Marco Polo or 
Columbus. 

To prove this I shall tell you of some of my own re- 
cent “finds.” One day in June, while strolling through 
the woods, I heard the asag | of a red-eyed vireo. It was 
a kind of talking song, a8 if the bird were chanting on 
some theme, and making up his music as he went. His 
voice was so loud and ¢lear that I could hear it far away, 
coming gaily through the green, shady aisles of the 
woods. 

I was surprised to hear this song, because I have 
never before known this vireo to remain in my neigh- 
borhood through the summer. He mostly hies farther 
north. Buta still greater surprise was in store for me a 
few days later, in one of my rambles through the woods. 
Suddenly I heard a light flutter of a bird’s wings near 
my head, and, on looking about, saw a tiny nest hung on 
the low, swaying branches of a sappling. 

That it was a vireo’s nest I knew at once, for it was 
fastened by the rim to thé twigs, and was not supported 
at all below, but hung there like a dainty basket. Pres- 
ently I got my glass on the bird herself, and found that 
she was a red-eyed vireo. That was my first nest of 
this species, and proud enough I was of the find. 

The outside of this little cot was prettily ornamented 
with tufts of white spider-webs. As usual with this 
bird, a piece of white paper was worked into the lower 
part of the nest. Three vireo’s eggs and one cow bunt- 
ing’s lay in the bottom of the cup. 

Every few days I called on the bird, only going close 
enough to see her plainly, without driving her off the 
nest. She made a pretty picture sitting there, with her 


curved to fit the deep little basket, and her ne growing 
large and wild whenever she saw me. 

At length, one day, I felt sure there must be little 
ones in the nest, and so I went very close to her; yet 
she did not fly. Then I moved my hand toward her, and 
finally touched her back with my finger before she 
flitted away. A featherless cow bunting lay in the cup, 
but the vireo’s eggs were not yet hatched. A few days 
later I found the nest robbed. Some heartless villain, 
probably a blue jay, had kidnapped all the children. I 
could have wept for sorrow. 

The cow buntings had a great many young birds 
hatched by other kind-hearted parents last spring. Al- 
most every nest I found contained one or two of their 
intruded eggs. I Jearned that they almost always 
hatch first. One wood-thrush’s nest contained two 
bunting and three thrush eggs. As soon as the little 
ones came from the shell I could tell the bunting and 
thrushes apart, for the former birds feathered much more 
rapidly than the latter. 

The youngsters were crowded a good deal in the nest 
when they were half-grown, but they lived together 
quite happily, as far as I could judge from appearances, 
On one off my visits I found that the buntings had gone, 
but the little thrush trio were still in the nest, and did 
not try to escape when I stroked their brown backs, 

It was different with a nestful of bush-sparrows, which 
rushed pell-mell from their dainty homestead in the 
grass when I came near, leaving a bunting, which had been 
hatched and reared with them, alone in the deserted nest, 
He was not ready yet to go away from home. 

But here is an instance more like the first one men- 
tioned. A pretty swinging cottage in.an apple-tree con- 
tained three orchard orioles and one cow bunting. The 
bunting flew from the nest with loud chirping, while the 
young orioles were not yet half-fledged, and opened their 
mouths for food. Yet these birds are as good flyers, 
whenygrown, as the buntings. 

Another lesson I learned last spring was, that the 
fore-part of the heads of young blackbirds, red-wings, 
purple grackles, and cow buntings, remain bare a week 
or more after the rest of their bodies are well feathered. 
This bare portion includes the forehead, part of the crown, 
the chin and throat, and extends below the ears, which are 
covered with a tiny tuft of downy plumes. Itis a puzzling 
question with me why the blackbirds, of all the birds 
of my acquaintance, must go baréheaded the first few 
weeks of their life. 

Iam happy to say that I found two black-capped tit- 
mice’s nests during the spring, the first being in the top 
of a sassafras-tree that had been broken off about fifteen 
feet from the ground. I saw the birds hollowing out 
their little room. They would fly into the hole and 
carry out small chips of partly decayed wood, and then 
let them fall to the ground. Some weeks after this I 
climbed the tree, but the birds had made their nest so 
deep that I could not see the bottom. 

The second titmouse nest was in a very slender branch 
of a sassafras-tree—so slender, indeed, that I was sur- 
prised at the birds’ being able to make a hollow in it, 
When one of the feathered atoms stood in the tiny door of 
her house, and looked out, she made a picture that some 
skilful artist ought to paint. 

Yet I would rather have another picture drawn, and 
that was the nest, eggs, and young of a pair of green 
herons which I found in the orchard of a farmer friend, 
The nest—a loose platform of sticks—was built high in 
an apple-tree; but I contrived to climb up to the place 
three times. The first time there were four eggs of a 
light greenish-blue cast. 

On my second visit, four of the oddest youngsters I 
have ever seen cuddled on the floor of the nest. They 
were covered with light.yellowish down, and had a 
greenish patch around the eyes; and when they opened 
their mouths, they puffed out their throats somewhat 
like a frog, making a good-sized pocket inside to receive 
chunks of food. They made a low, quaint noise that I 
cannot describe. 

A week later I made my third and last call on the 
heron household. What an odd sight it was! The 
young birds had grown wonderfully, though still covered 
only with down. As my head appeared above the 
rim of the nest, they slowly stretched up their long necks, 
then rose’on their slender legs, and looked at me 
with round, wide-open eyes that fairly sparkled. On my 
touching one of them, he squatted down on the floor of 
the nest. Then another slyly walked off to the edge of 
the platform upon a thick clump of twigs and leaves, 
when I hurriedly climbed down, lest he should fall to 
the ground and kill himself. 





head and tail sticking almost straight up, and her body 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1893.] 


L. July 2.—Paul Called to Burope........o...cc.ccccecseeeeseneeeeetenesene Acts 16: 615 











2, July 9.—Paul at Philippi................ ee Acts 16 : 19-34 
& July 16.—Paul at Athens, ..........0..ccccscscccereesecessenvensserersssecsnes Acts ¥7 : 22-81 
& Tuly 23.— Parl at Corimtyr..........o..cccccccccccceeceeers ceveeensnssenseereree Acts 18: 1-11 
6. July 90.—Paul at Bphesus,...........0....-..ccccceccecseseserereeseretonneeee Acts 19: 1-12 
6. August 6.—Paul at Miletus................. odbtihash chinsidubishualied Acts 20 : 22-35 


7. August 13.—Paul at Jerusalei,............ ccc cccccerecceenenennneee Acts 21 : 27-89 
& August 20..-Paal Before Felix......... 
9, August 27,—Paul Before Agrippa 
10, September 3,—Pau! Shipwrecked.... ; 
11, Beptember 10,—Paul at Rome .......0.....60..cccseccereesseeneeeeeenee 

12, September 17.—Personal Responsibility.................. soeeetOM, 14 ; 12-23 
13. September %.— Review, 


OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tue AMERICAN INsTITUTE OF SAcRED LITERATURE. 





[Norz.—An examination upon the material covered by these les- 
sons will be held in all parts of the world, January 10, 1894. A 
specially prepared direction sheet will be sent to all examinees, on 
receipt of the examination fee (50 cents), containing: 1. Statement 
ot principles underlying Inductive Bible Study. 2. Digision of the 
present subject, with a valuable outlive. 3%. Chronological table 
showing the growth and development of the Chureh from 30 to 100 
A.D. 4. Valuable suggestions for the use of the note-book. 5, Di- 
rections when, and how, to use the recommended helps. 6. Ques- 
tions upon the first fifteen chapters of Acts, to be used for review. 
Address ‘‘The American Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, 
Chicago, Iilinois.’’} 


STUDY VIL—PAUL THE PRISONER UNDER 
FELIX. 


I, ANALYsIs oF MATERIAL. 

1, Paul transferred to Felix (Acis 23 : 12-35), 2. The trial 
under Felix (24 ; 1-23). (1.) The accusations (24: 1-9). 
(2.) The defense (24: 10-21). (3.) The result (24 : 22, 28). 
8, The delay in Caesarea (24 : 24-27). 

Il, Mastery oF MATERIAL. 

1. Read Acts 23 : 12 to 24: 27 carefully, following the an- 
alysis, and modifying it where it needs modification. 2. 
Test. your work by writing out or narrating from memory 
the analysis aud the main facts of some portion of the 
narrative. 


IIL. Topics ror Srupy. 

1, The Plot against Paul. (1.) What other. plots of Jews 
against Paul? (9: 23f.; 13:50; 14: 2,19; 17:5; 18:12; 
20: 20, etc.) How does this plot differ from any before in 
treachery? (2.) Consider the moral condition of the age, 
when officers of the court could take part in such a plot. (3.) 
Note the plausibility of the request to be made to Lysias, and 
the boldness of the plan to kill Paul in the very presence of 
Roman soldiers. (4.) The frustration of the plot; each per- 
son concerned shows calmness, promptitude, and good sense, 
(5.) Farrar (Life of Paul, Chap. XL.) contrasts Acts 12 : 12 
with Luke’s silence here, as implying that the Jerusalem 
church was more indifferent to Pau)’s fate than to Peter's. Is 
this a justifiable conclusion ? 

2. The Accusations before Feliz, (1.) Observe the impor- 
tance attached to the case, the high-priest himself an accuser. 
(2.) Note the legal process,—a formal information laid, the 
prisoner called, an advocate pleads the case in Latin, the 
prisoner answers. (3.) Divide Tertullus’s speech into pro- 
logue, charge, conclusion. (4.) Find in his address the fol- 
lowing charges: Paul is an instigator of treason, a leader of 
a hew religion, a profaner of the Jewish temple. (5.) The 
first charge was cognizable in a Roman as directly against 
Rome; the second, if the religion had been forbidden; the 
third, as being against’ the protected Jewish worship. (6.) 
Note what the Revised Version omits (see Rev. Ver. marg). 

8. Paul's Defense. (1.) Compare the prologues of Paul and 
Tertullus, as to truth and flattery. (2.) Paul's defense: “As 
to the first charge, I have entered into no discussions and 
caused no disturbance which could cause any excuse for it. 
As to the second, our nation is divided into sects, to one of 
which I admit I belong. But it is as legal as the others, for 
I worship the same God, and believe in the same books 
and doctrines as they also do. As to the third charge, I 
only entered the temple as a quiet worshiper. Jews from 

Asia stirred up the mob. If they had any charge, why are 
they not here to prefer it? The sanhedrio were able to find 
no offense in me.” (3.) Result—decision postponed, doubtless 
to cater to the Jews. 

4. Legal Aspects of Paul's Case. The whole legal aspect is 
determined by Paul’s Roman citizenship. (1.) He is assured 
a trial by a Roman judge. He is only presented to the san- 
hedrin that they may bring an indictment. (2.) The in- 
dictment must stand in Roman law. This accounts for the 
form of Tertullus’s charges—see topic 2, (4), (5). (3.) He 
must be tried, if possible, within three days of his delivery. 
It here requires five days to bring the witnesses. (4) There 
was no Roman law for the speedy termination of a trial. 
This defect cost Paul over four years of imprisonment. 


Paul, and his motive in retaining him (24 : 23-26). (2) 
Incidents (a) called once to deliver a “show speech ” fot the 
pleasure of Felix’s wife, sister of Agrippa IT. ; (6) called for 
frequent conversations with Felix. (3.) Occupations: no 
letters have come to us. Frequent messages and connsels 
must have been sent by him to the churches. Many suppose 
Luke’s Gospel to have been written at this time under Paul’s 

direction. (4.) The results on Paul’s thought are seen in the 
richer conceptions of Christ and the Christian life found in 
Philippians, Colossians, and Ephesians. 

IV. Topics ror Furruer Stuvy. 

1, Felix, history and character. 2, Caesarea (see Bible 
Dictionary). 3. The letter of Lysias (23 : 26-30) compared 
with\Luke’s narrative of the arrest. 

V. Summary. 

1. What does this study reveal as to Punl’s boldness, intel- 


the charges against Paul, and of his defense. 3. What, in 
your opinion, was God’s providential purpose in thus setting 
Paul aside from his work ? 

VI. REFERENCES, 

Lives of Paul: Conybeare and Howson (Chaps. XXL, 
XXII), Farrar (Chaps. XL: XLI.). Stalker (pp. 150-154) is 
excellent on Paul’s use of this period. On Felix, see Jos., 
Ant., XX., 6 and 8, and Schiirer’s “ Jewish People in the 
Time of Christ,” Div. L, Vol. II. 








LESSON VIII., AUGUST 20, 1898, 
Paul Before Felix. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(Acts 24: 10-25. Memory verses: 14-16.) 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


10 Then Paul, afier that the | 10 And when the governor had 
governor liad beckoned unto him beckoned unto him to speak, 
to speak, answered, Forasmuch Paul answered, 
as I know that thou hast been of Forasmuch as I know that 
many years a judge unto this thou hast been of many years 
nation, I do the more cheerfully @ judge unto this nation, I do 
answer for myself: cheerfully make my defence : 
11 Because that thou mayest | 11 seeing that thou canst take 
understand, that there are yet but knowledge, that it is not more 
twelve days since I went up to than twelve days since I went 
Je-ru’sa-lém for to worship. up to-worship at Jerusalem : 
12 And they neither found me | 12 and neither in the temple did 
in the temple disputing with any they find me disputing with 
man, neither raising up the peo- any man orstirring upa crowd, 
ple, neither in the synagogues, nor in the synagogues, nor in 
nor in the city : 18 the city. Neither can they 
18 Neither can they prove the prove to thee the things where- 
things whereof they now accuse | 14 of they now accuse me. But 
me. | this I confess unto thee, that 
14 But this 1 confess untothee,| after the Way which they call 
that after the way which they lasect, so serve I the God of 
call heresy, so worship I the God our fathers, believing all things 
of my fathers, believing all things which are according to the 
which are written in the law and law, and which are written in 
in the propbets : 15 the prophets: having hope to- 
15 And have hope toward God, ward God, which these also 
which they themselves alsoallow, themselves *look for, that 
that there shall be a resurrection there shall be a resurrection 
of the dead, both of the just and both of the just and unjust. 
unjust. 16 Herein do I also exercise my- 
16 And herein do 1 exercise selfto have a conscience void of 
myself, to have always a con- offence toward God and men 
selence void of offence toward | 17 alway. Now after*many years 
God, and toward men. I came to bring alms to my 
17 Now aftér many years I came | 18 nation, and offerings : ‘amidst 
to bring alms to my nation, and whith they foumd me purified 
offerings. in the temple, with no crowd, 
“18 Whereupon certain Jews nor yet with tumult: but there 
from A’si-a found me purified in were certain Jews from Asia— 
the temple, neither with multi- | 19 who ought to have been here 
tude, nor with tumult. before thee, and to make ac- 
19 Who ought to have been cusation, if they had aught 
here before thee, and object, if | 20 against me. Or else let these 
they had aught against me. men themselves say what 
20 Or else let these same here wrong-doing they found,when 
say, if they have found any evil I stood before the council, 
doing in me, while I stood before | 21 except if be for this one voice, 
the council, that I cried standing among 
21 Except it be for this one them, Touching the resurrec- 
voice, that I cried standing among tion of the dead I am called in 
them, Touching the resurrection question before you this day. 
of the dead I am called in ques-|22 But Felix, having more exact 
tion by you this day. knowledge concerning the 
® And when Félix heard these _ Way, deferred them, saying, 
things, having more perfect * When Lysias the chief captain 
knowledge of that way, he defer- shall come down, I will deter- 
red them, and said, When Ly’si-as | 23 mine your matter. And he 
the chief captain shall come| gave order to the centurion 
down, I will know the uttermost| that be should be kept in 
of your matter. charge, and should have in- 
28 And he commanded a cen- dulgence; and not to forbid 
turion to keep Paul, and to let any of his friends to minister 
him have liberty, and that be| unto him. 
should forbid none of his ac-| 24 But after certain days, Felix 
quaintance to minister or come | came with Drusilla, * his wife, 
unto him. whieh was a Jewess, and sent 
24 And after certain days, when | for Paul, and heard him con- 
Felix came with his wife Dru-| cerning the faith in Christ 
sila, which was a Jew’ess, he | 25 Jesus. And ashe reasoned of 








_5. The Corsarean Imprisonment. 


(1.) Felix’s treatment of | own wire 


lectus] character, and temper? 2. Write out a summary of |. 


AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


sent for Paul, and heard bim con- righteousness, and \ temper- 
cerning the faith in Christ. ance, and the judgement te 

25 And as he reasoned of right-| come, Felix was terrified, and” 
eousness, temperance, and judg- answered, Go thy way for this 


ment to come, Félix trembled, 
and answered, Go thy way for 
this time; when I have a con- 
venient season,I will call for thee. 


10r, self-control 

‘The American Revisers would add the marginal note , tan Sees 
“ worship ” in verse 11: the Greek word denotes an act fovergnge, 
‘whether paid to man or to God;” and substitute “some years” 
“many years” in verse 17. 


time ; and when I have acon. 
venient season, T will call thee 
unto me. 








LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Growth of the Christian Church. 


Goupren Text FoR THE QUARTER: So mightily grew the 
word of God and prevailed.— Acts 19 ; 20. 





Lxsson Toric: Exalting Truth before Rulers. 


1. Historic Truth Exalted, vs. 10-13, 17-20. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Doctrinal Truth Exalted, vs. 14, 16, 21. 
3. Practical Truth Exalted, vs. 16, 22-26. 


Goipen Text: Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you 
like men, be strong.—1 Cor. 16 : 13. 


Darty Home Reaves: 


M.—Acts 24: 10-27. Pau) before Felix. 
T.—Acts 24:1-9. Paul accused by Tertullus. 
W.—Acts 21 : 15-89. Paul's arrest at Jerusalem. 
T.—Prov. 1 : 20-33. Opportunities neglected. 
F.—Matt. 23 : 27-89. Opportunities neglected. 
$.—Luke 13 :1-9. The penalty of neglect. 
$.—Heb. 3: 1-19. The penalty of neglect. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. A 


I. HISTORIC TRUTH EXALTED, 


|. Authority Recognized : 
Thou hast been of many years a judge unto this nation (10), 
Render . . . unto'Geesar the things that are Ceesar's (Matt. 22 ; 21). 
Let every soul bejn mubdretion to the higher pewes (Rom. 13 : 1). 
Honour the king () Pet. 2: 13). 
it. Defense Presented : 
I do cheerfully make my defence (10). 
1g . +» would have made a defence unto the people (Acts 
Hear ye the defence which I now make unto you Vee 22:1). 
At my first defence no one took my part (2 Tim. 4 : 16). 
IN, Falsehood Denied : 
Neither... did they find me disputing . 
crowd (12), 
They found me... with no pews, nor yet with tumult (Acts 24 : 18). 
na a the law, . ... the temple, nor. , havel sinned 

cts 
I had done nothing against the people, or the customs (Acts 28 t47). 
IV. Falsifiers Challenged : 

Neither can they prove to thee the things whereof they now 
accuse me (13). 
Charging his accusers . 


.. or stirring up a 


. to speak against’ him before thee (Acts 


30). 

Wro ought to have been hete . . . to make accusation (Acts 24 : 19). 
Who shall lay anything to the charge of God's elect? (Rom. 8 : 83.) 
V. Truth Unfolded : 

I came to bring alms to my nation, and offerings (17). 
To send relief unto the brethren that dwelt in Judea (Acts 11 : 29). 
I go unto Jerusalem, ering: unto the saints (Rom. 15 : 25). 
Remember the poor; which... I was also zealous to do (Gal. 2:10), 
Vi. Correctness Affirmed : 

They found me purified in the temple (18). 
He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart (Psa. 24 : 4). 

‘aul . er iuig himself... went inte the temple (Acts 21 : 26) 


Having . . our body washed with pure water (Heb. 10 : 22). 
II, DOCTRINAL TRUTH EXALTED, 
l. The Way: ; 
After the Way, ... #0 serve I the God of owr fathers (14). 


If he found any that were of the Way (Acts 9 : 2). 

Speaking evil of the Way (Acts 19: 9). 

There arose no small stir concerning the Way (Acts 19 : 28). 

ll. The Resurrection ; 
Having hope... that there shall be a resurrection 2 (6). 

All that are in the tombs shall hear his voice (Jolin 5: 

ayer ort hape and resurrection... I am called = question 
(Acts 2 

Because of the hope of Israel I am bound (Acts 28 : 20) 


III, PRACTICAL TRUTH EXALTED, 


|. Conscientiousness : 

I also exercise myself to have a conscience void of offence (16). 
I have lived before God in all good conseience (Acts 23 : 1). 
In holiness and sincerity ... we behaved ourselves (2 Cor. 1 : 12). 
We are persuaded that we havea good conscience (Heb. 13 : 18). 


i, Righteousness : 

He reasoned of righteousness (25). 
The Lord is righteous ; he loveth righteousness (Psa. 11 : 7). 
All our righteousnesses are as a polluted garment (Isa. 4: 6). 
The righteousness of God through faith in Jesus (Rom. 8 : 22). 


WW. Temperance : 
He reasoned of . . . temperance (25). 
Every man that striv eth in the games is temperate (1 Cor. 9 : 25). 
Faithfulness, meekness, temperance (Gal. 5 : 23). 
In your knowledge temperance (2 Pet. 1 : 6). 


iit. Accountability : 

He reasoned of . . . the judgement to come (25). 
Before him sha)l be gathered all the nations fies 25: *) 
God shail judge the secrets of men (Rom. 2 : 

Unto the judgement of the great day (Jude Pas 


Verse 10.—‘“ I do vheerfully make my defence.” (1) Charges ageing 
Paul : (2) Defense by Paul.—(1) Bitter charges ; (2) Cheerful re 
Verse 18.—*' Neither can ther rove... the things whereo they 
now accuse me.” »(1) Untruth charges ; (2) Emp: ic denial ; (3) 
Bold challenge. 
Verse 14—" The Way which they call a sect.” The Way (1) As 
seen by its friends ; (2) As seen by its foes. 
Verse 15.—‘“‘ There shall be a resurrection both of the just and un- 
just.” The resurrection: (1) Its certainty; (2) Its scope; (3) its 
uences, 
erse 16.—“ A conscience void of offence toward God and 
alway.” Conscience: (1) Pure; (2) Godward; (3) Manward; 
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_ Verse 28.—« He should be & im eherye, ane should have in- 
= (2) Im arrest ; (2) In win Bee eld of men ; (2) Helped 


Verse 25,—*‘As he reasoned . Felix was terrified.”’ (1) The 
among A gg aoe (2) 2) The governor's terror. bale The prisoner a free- 


a prisoner. 
= for this tins —Postpon t: (1) Decisive; (2) Fatal. 
Hjmiimad jin 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


TRUTH. 


An attribute of God (Deut. 32:4; Psa. 31 : 5). 
Embodied in Christ (John 7 : 18; 14 : 6). 
Effective by the Spirit (John 14 : 17; 15 : 26). 
Available for Christians (John 16 : 13). 
Scriptures full of it (Dan. 10 : 21; John 17 : 17). 
Honored of God (Psa. 96 : 13; Rom. 2: 2). 
Should be obeyed (Rom. 2 :8; Gal. 3:1). 

\ Desired in the heart (Psa. 51 : 6). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—Paul’s defense to the multitude 
from the temple stairs detailed the story of his conversion, 
but then passed to the revelation, made to him at Jerusalem, 
of his mission to the Gentiles. This occasioned such an out- 


had reserved the consideration of the case until the persons | for the believers in Jerusalem (see Rom. 15: 25, 26). 
making accusation should arrive. They had now arrived, | offerings were those which he proposed to make for himself in 
and Tertullus, on behalf of the accusers, had presented the | the temple—Amidst which they found me purified in the temple: 
charges, At the end of his address, the governor signified to | That is, while I was engaged in these offerings, they found 
Paul that he might now offer his reply to the accusation. | me purified: referring to the Nazarite vow and purification 
At this point our lesson of the present week begirs.—A judge | (see Acts 21 : 26), thus occupied with the fulfilment of duties 
unto this nation: As holding the office of governor under the | pertaining to the Jewish religion.— With no crowd, ete.: Not 
Roman authority, Felix exercised the functions of a judge for | a mover of insurrections, nor assaying to profane the temple, 
the Jews of the region. This office he had held for about | as Tertullus had said (vs. 5, 6).—But there were certain Jews 
seven years, as it was now the summer of the year 59. This | from Asia: These Jews from Asia (see Acts 2] : 27), when they 
was a prolonged official term, and would justify the use of | saw Paul in the temple, had stirred up the people. These were 
Paul’s expression, “of many years.” As Felix had been so | the persons who made all the excitement and originated the 
long in his judicial office, and had thus come into relations | accusation. In the earnestness of the discourse the sentence 
with the Jewish people, and into a familiar knowledge of | is broken off, and without adding any verb the Apostle turns 
their customs, etc., Paul felt that he could speak freely, and | at once to the relative clause of verse 19. What he had in 
with the chance of being intelligently heard.—J do cheerfully | mind was, as we may believe, that they were the men who 
for this reason make my defence: The word “ cheerfully” is | made the difficulty at the beginning, and that, if they wished 
found in some texts in the comparative form, “more cheer- | to press the matter any farther, they ought to be present now 
fully.” . The manuscript authority favors the former reading, | and make their charges. 

which is adopted by the Revisers. Verses 20, 21.—Else: That is, if the men who ought to be 
Verse 11.—This verse seems to add a further reason why | here do not appear, let these men who are here, Ananias and 


burst of opposition that the chiliarch commanded him to be he could make his defense cheerfully and with confidence. certain elders (v. 1), testify as to the wrong-doing which they 
brought into the castle, and examined by scourging. This | 1t was a secondary or subordinate reason, connected with the | discovered when I was presented before the sanhedrin 
Paul prevented by his asserting his Roman citizenship to the | Seneral and primary one. The fact that the whole case was | (23: 1-6). The only thing which I did was to make my 
centurion, The chiliarch was in fear and perplexity, but | Covfined within so brief a period as twelve days, made it declaration respecting the resurrection, Let them charge 
called the sanhedrin the next day, and brought Paul before | Clear that it could, without difficulty, be examined into and this upon me as an offense, if they may dare to doit. “This 
them. Here Paul began his defense, but it was interrupted decided with: all fulness and fairness by so competent a | one voice” on my part was all that could be called a crime, 
by an altercation with the high-priest Ananias. He then judge.—Canst take knowledge : That is, canst ascertain by in- | Let them call it thus, if they can. The same spirit charac- 
made a dissension in the council, by avowing himself a| Q¥uirx and examination.—Not more than twelve days: The terized the Jews in their dealings with Paul, which had 
Pharisee. In the tumult he was removed by the soldiers to | period was so short as in itself to afford a presumption that | characterized them in their dealings with Jesus. The Phari- 
the castle, where he was cheered by’a vision. A plot to kill he had not been stirring up an insurrection. Moreover, the eees and Sadducees could even lay aside their differences in 
him was made known first to Paul by his nephew, and then | PUrpose for which he had gone to Jerusalem—namely, “to | their deadly opposition to the new sect and its teachers and 
to the chiliarch, who at once removed him under military | Worship” in the temple—was quite at variance with any | its founder. The accusers here present, as intimated already, 


guard to Cesarea, sending a letter to the procurator Felix. 


such design as the accusers were charging upon him. were doubtless Pharisees. 


After five days, Tertullus appeared against Paul, who de-| Verses, 12, 13.—In these two verses Paul affirms two| Verses 22, 23—The “more exact knowledge,” which 


fended himself as narrated in the lesson. 


things: First, that his accusers had not found him disputing | Felix is said here to have had, is to be explained either with 


PLace.—Cesarea, on the Mediterranean, about forty-seven | °F stirring up a crowd in any place where a disturbance | reference to the present discussion and argument before the 


miles northwest of Jerusalem; built by Herod the Great, 


would be likely to occur, either in the temple area or the | tribunal—more than had been here given, or with reference to 


and named in honor of Augustus Cesar. Often, asat the time | 8yragogues, or anywhere in the streets of the city; and, sec- | the thoughtof the accusers—more than they supposed. He had 
of the lesson, the residence of the procurator of Judea. Here | ondly, that his accusers could not establish, by proof of any been for years in this region, and had had opportunities to 


Cornelius was converted, here Philip the evangelist resided. 


Paul had been there at least three times before. 


sort, any such accusations. With these affirmations, he dis- | know what the Christian teaching was.—He deferred them, 
misses this part of the case.—Disputing, ...or stirring up a | saying, etc.: That is, he adjourned the case, giving no decis- 


Trmx.—In A.D. 58, probably shortly after Pentecost; the | ¢owg : He had not been exciting sedition or a tumult ; he had ion for either party.’ He could not, as he well knew, con- 


latter part of the lesson belongs to a slightly later period. 
These dates assume that Festus became procurator in A.D. 60. 


not even been doing what might arouse hostile feeling which | demn Paul consistently with justice. He would not willingly 
should, by any possibility, lead to such a result—he had not | offend the Jewish leaders. He thus postponed the matter, 


Prrsons.—Antonius Felix, the Roman procurator from been “disputing with any man.” meanwhile giving Paul all such liberty as was possible before 
A'D'52 to 60, a freedman of the Emperor Claudius, owing |’ Verses 14, 15.—Here’ the Apostle turns, as we may say, he should be set free by a judicial decision. 
his office ‘to the influence of his brother Pallas, a favorite of | from the negative to the positive side of his case. He denies Verses 24, 25.—The place to which Felix came was, prob- 
Nero. He was cruel, avaricious, and licentious, of consider- the charge of inciting disturbance and sedition; he confesses ably, the place or hall of audience, where he was accustomed 
able energy as a ruler, but exercising “the power of a king | what he here sets forth—that he was “ of the sect of the Naza- | to meet and hear those who were called before him. Drusilla 


in the spirit of a slave” (Tacitus). Tertullus, an advocate, 


renes,” as Tertullus had declared in verse 5. But in epn-| Wasa danghter of Herod Agrippa the first, whose death is 


possibly a Roman, was present, with Ananias the high-priest | fessing this, what does he confess? Not that he is nota recorded in the twelfth chapter of the Acts, and a sister of 
and some Jewish elders, Drusilla, then the wife of Felix, worshiper of the God whom the Jews worship, but that he Herod Agrippa, the second, who is mentioned in the chapter 
was asister of Agrippa and Berenice, daughter of Herod worships him after the way which they call a sect. No which follows the present one. Whether Felix sent for Paul 
Agrippa,—a woman of the Herodian type, having deserted | proper accusation could be founded upon what he confessed, | t© gratify the desire or curiosity of Drusilla to hear him, or 


her previous husband, Azizus, king of Emesa, 


as none could be on what he denied. He worshiped thesame | in order that he might himself learn more fully, and in de- 


InctpENTS.—Paul is beckoned to speak. His defense God whom his accusers worshiped, only according to a dif- tail, of the Christian doctrine, we cannot determine.—Right- 
(vs. 10-21) : He alludes to long service of the procurator, calls | ferent way. This different way—what they called, this sect | covsness is to be understood as having its ordinary sense, 
attention to his own brief stay at Jerusalem, and his purpose | —Wa5 a way in which full belief was given to all the state- “conformity to what ought to be.” “Temperance” here, as 
in coming there; denies any turbulent conduct and their | ments of the prophets, and full regard was had to all that the everywhere in the New Testament, is the rendering of a 
accusations just made against ‘him; confesses his faith as a | law contained. Jesus and his doctrine were the true and Greek word which means “self-control.” It were better if 
true worship of the God of his fathers, in accordance with the | complete fulfilment of the Law and the Prophets.— Having the rendering “self-control” were given everywhere in the 
Old Testament, and in the hope of a resurrection. He then | hope, ete.: He declares himself to be in harmony with his | =t of the Revised Version, as it is given in all cases in the 


tells why he came and how he appeared in the temple; 


accusers, not only in worship, but in the great hope and ex- margin. Felix was terrified, when he thought of his own past 


alludes to the Jews from Asia, who ought to have appeared | pectation which they had,—the hope of the resurrection. | life, in view of what Paul said about “the judgment to 
against him, and closes by declaring that his utterance before | This is the only place where Paul expresses a belief that | come” as related to righteousness and self-control. He dis- 
the sanhedrin about the resurrection was the sole ground for | there will bea resurrection of the unjust. It would seem | missed the preacher, and endeavored to quiet his fears, not 
the prosecution. Felix defers his decision, remands Paul to | from this reference to the hope of the resurrection that the | by rejecting the message or the messenger, but by deferring 
mild imprisonment. Afterwards, with Drusilla, he hears | accusers of Paul were Pharisees. the further consideration of the matter until a convenient 
Paul concerning his Christian faith. The procurator ister-| Verse 16—The word “herein” is nearly equivalent, in | opportunity. The historian says, in verse 26, that Felix 
rified by the preaching of Paul, but sends Paul away, post- | this place, to “on this account.” It refers to what has just | Ws influenced also by the hope of receiving money, as a 


poning the matter to a convenient season. 


been said as to the resurrection. Because of my belief and bribe, from Paul, and that he even “called him unto him” 


Hisroricat Serrine.—The peculiar relations of ecclesi- | hope respecting this, I exercise myself, ete.—I also: That is, | many times and conferred with him, in the thought that this 
astical and civil government in Judea are brought out inthis I do this, as do others who entertain the same hope and hope might be realized. But no money was given, and when 
part of the narrative. The letter of Clandius Lysias is sug- | belief. My effort, constantly, is to be with a pure conscience | his official term was brought to an end by the appointment 
gestive; also the tone of the address of Tertullus. Paul's de- | —to be free in conscience from anything blameworthy ‘in the | of a successor, he departed, leaving Paul in bonds, through 
fense brings out his attitude to the Old Testament. The | sight of God or of man.— Without offense: Literally, as here his desire of gaining favor with the Jews. The prisoner must 
character of Felix is incidentally portrayed, and other writers | used, which is not disturbed by a consciousness of sin or | 8° to Rome—such was-the providential allotment of the 
confirm the truthfulness of the outline. Drusilla.and other | Wrong. future—and there present his case to the emperor, and his 
women of her family played all too important a part in the | Verses 1719.—Having thus denied on the one side and | doctrine to the people, even to all who would hear him. 
histery of this period. The relations of the Herodian family | confessed on the other, he now proceeds to state with some- Yale University. 


with the Roman emperors constituted a prominent factor in what of detail what had happened, and to declare that he 
the history of Judeg during the first century. As Luke was had not profaned the temple, or done anything but express 
in Palestine during Paul’s imprisonment at Cz-area, he his belief in the resurrection.—Afier many years: The last 





THE LESSON STORY. 


probably collected thé material for his Gospel, possibly wrote | Visit of Paul to Jerusalem was the one which seems to be BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


it at Cesarea. At all events, he was at this time near to “eye-| referred to in the words, “he went up and saluted the 


witnesses” (Luke 1: 2). 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 






) Verse 10.—Paul had been sent by the chief captain, Clan- | to the view that he was not a disturber of the peace. The 
Lysias, to Cesarea, to Felix, who was now the Roman | object of his present visit, “to bring alms and offerings,” 

rator, as he had been since the year 52. Felix, after he | was a stronger indication of the same thing. The alms were 
d been informed concerning him py the letter of Lysias, ' the contribution from the churches of Macedonia and Achaia 


The attempt to murder Paul in the temple grounds had 
ebarch,” in chapter 18, verse 22. This was in the year | failed, through the swift intervention of the Roman oom- 
55, or er years peep’ than the pane rome The word | mander in Antonia, but the fanatics who thirsted for his blood 
rendered “many” is the comparative “more.” Perhaps | were still eager for their prey. The very next day more than 

“several” is the best rendering. The absence from Jerusa- | forty of the fiercest of them swore together, imprecating a 
lem for so Jong a time was, in itself, an indication favorable | curse on themselves if they either ate or drank, till they had 
killed the apostate, ~ The chief priests and elders were easily 
induced to further the plot, by proposing to the colonel at 
Antonia to send down the prisoner to them, as if for examina 
tion; the conspirators, meanwhile, planning to lie in wait 
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and murder him, on the way to court. A nephew of Paul, 
however, having heard of their intentions, was able to ac- 
quaint the commander with the trap laid for him, and to save 
his uncle. The Roman officer called two captains, and 
ordered them to have two hundred infantry and seventy 
horsemen ready to start for Cesarea that night at nine 
o'clock, and take Paul to Antonius Feliz, the procurator, or 
lieutenant-governor, of Judea. He provided him a beast on 
which to travel. He further sent an explanatory letter, 
bringing before Felix al] the circumstances which had led to 
the course thus taken. 

A march of about forty miles by Lydda, down the hills to 
the northeast, and thence north, along the coast-plain of 
Sharon, brought the soldiers and their charge to Antipatris,— 
a town built on the site of an older one, by Herod the Great, 
and called after his father. The infantry, after resting here 
for the night with the rest of the soldiers, as they needed to 
do after their long forced march, returned to Jerusalem 
next day; the cavalry and their prisoner went on to Cesarea, 
about twenty-four miles farther north, on the coast, where 
Paul was handed over to the procurator with the official 
letter explaining the case. 

It was now the year 59, the twenty-second since the con- 
version of the great apostle. Felix the procurator, like 
his brother Pallas, the powerful favorite of the emperors 
Claudius and Nero, had been one of the slaves of the imperial 
household, but had been manumitted. ‘Their possesion of 
free papers could not make men forget how they had stood 
on the auction block with the whitened feet which showed 
that they were for sale. But the favor of the imbecile em- 
peror was all-powerful. Pallas became virtual ruler of Rome; 
and through him, Felix was appointed to a joint procurator- 
ship of Judea with Ventidius, in A.D, 48, rising to be sole 
governor in the year 52 or 53, six or seven years before his 
connection with the fortunes of Paul, and he had still two 
years of his misgovernment before him, His character is 
summed up by Tacitus in the pithy words, that he exercised 
kingly power with the soul of aslave (Annals, XII.54), Mean- 
while he had prospered, so far as position and wealth were 
concerned ; for he had married Drusilla, the sister of Herod 
Agrippa II, she having been divorced from the king of 
Emesa to this end. The former slave was thus made a 
connection of the imperial house. 

His years of office had been mainly a succession of conflicts 
with insurrectionary movements on the part of the Jews, 
often with a pretended Messiah at theirhead. Wild bands 
were starting up continually, burning and plundering all who 
favored the Romans, till scattered by the troops or hewn 
down. Amidst this chaos of heaving confusion and wild fury 
on both sides, Felix was the evil genius of the storm, increas- 
ing its horrors by his frightful abuse of power for his direct 
personal advantage. Pallas seemed a monster by his lawless 
ernelty and extortion at Rome, but Felix outdid him in 
Palestine. Thus, he caused the ex-high-priest Jonathan to 
be murdered, though he partly owed his promotion to him, 
because the poor man troubled him by his remonstrances 
against the shameful crimes of his official life. It was he 
who crushed the so-called Egyptian for whom the com- 
mandant at Jerusalem mistook Paul, and cut down his fol- 
lowers remorselessly, when their leader had brought them 
before the walls of the Holy City by the promise that he 
would make the walls topple down by a word. So dreadful 
had been the ruthlessness with which Felix had followed up 
his victory, that the Jews sent a deputation to Rome, to lay 
the matter before the emperor, though the influence of Pallas 
made the embassy of no avail. 

Before this glorified slave Paul was now brought; but 
nothing was done at this first hearing beyond reading the 
letter from Jerusalem, and ascertaining from the prisoner 
that he belonged to Cilicia, He would be heard, Felix said, 
when his accusers came down. Meanwhile, he remained in 
the prison of the governor's palace, built by Herod, Five 
days after, the high-priest Ananias, who had held his great 
office for about twelve years, and was famed for his wealth 
and infamous for his covetousness, and was destined to be 
murdered in a popular tumult some years later, appeared 
at Oesarea with some of the “elders,” and a pleader, who 
should conduct the prosecution. Ananias had but a few 
months more of official dignity before him ; but, unconscious 
of this, he and his suite took their places in court, and the 
case was opened by the hired “ orator.” 

When Tertullus had finished his indictment, he was fol- 
lowed, in Roman order, by Paul, on whom Felix forthwith 
called for his defense ; the Jews from Jerusalem, with Ana- 
nias, having supported the charges made. The Apostle, 
therefore, first dexterously stated his good fortune in having 
to plead before a judge long resident in Judea, and pro- 
ceeded to state that he had been only twelve days in Jeru- 
salem, and was entirely innocent of the conduct ascribed 
to him. He admitted, however, that he served the ancestral 
God of his nation after the mode of those whom they called, 
as a new sect, “The Way;” but he claimed that in doing 
so he was strictly faithful to both the Law and the Prophets, 
cherishing a hope, whiclihis accusers also entertained, of a 
resurrection of both the t and unjust. Holding these 





opinions, hé strove to keep a conscience free from self- 
reproach, whether towards God or men. He had come from 
afar, with alms and offerings, to the poor of his nation, and 
had been in the temple, peaceably worshiping, when some 
Jews of Asia raised a tumult, and, having seized, were 
about to murder him, had he not been freed by the sol- 
diery. These men ought to have been before Felix to 
maintain their accusations. As to the others, the only ground 
of their bitterness was, that he had declared his belief in the 
resurrection of the dead, which the high-priest and his party 
did not believe. 

A remand followed, till the commandant should come 
down, but orders were given to treat Paul leniently. 
Whether Lysias ever came, or ever had been expected to 
come, is a question, Time went on, and Paul lay still in 
prison, but at least formal hearings were given, though, as 
we are told, with the view of Felix getting money from tlie 
Christians to release him, rather than from any desire to do 
justice, 

On one of these occasions the governor's wife, Drusilla, 
whose marriage with Felix was a flagrant ontrage on the 
law, which rigidly denounced the union of a Jewess with 
a heathen, attended with her husband, when Paul was 
brought before him. From whatever motive, the evil man 
asked to hear more about “The Way,” and thus gave the 
Apostle a chance of discoursing, not only on the doctrinal 
ideas of the Christians, but of urging home on the guilty 
couple the lessons of its practical teachings. Even in 
such people there was a slumbering conscience, so that, as 
the eloquent speaker pressed the duty of being righteous, and 
keeping all our passions and tendencies under strict control, 
in view of the judgment, which, he told them, would erelong 
be held on the lives of the highest as well as the lowest, 
Felix was terrified; for no hearers could have needed such 
warnings more than he and his guilty wife. He hastily 
stopped the proceedings, therefore, and sent Paul batk to his 
imprisonment with the empty words that he would call 
him again when he had leisure, words with which he put 
away from him perhaps the only impulse to a better life 
that had ever been waked in his sunken nature. 

Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 





» INNOCENCE AT THE BAR, GUILT ON 
THE BENCH. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Teriullus was “an orator ;” Paul’s speech was considered 
“contemptible” by critics in Corinth and elsewhere, but the 
orator’s effurt looks much the more contemptible of the two. 
Its staple was flattery and calumny, both equally false. 
Paul’s defense has the simple dignity of truth, is courteous to 
the governor, calm and clear in refuting the charges against 
himself, and pungent in its retorts, The lesson has three 
parts,—the Apostle’s defense, the judge’s temporizing, and 
the private interview in which he quailed before his prisoner, 
and again, still more fatally, temporized. 

In the defense, Paul will not stoop to conciliate by lies, but 
goes as far as self-respect and truth allow to say a pleasant 
thing to begin with. Felix had been governor some seven 
years, and therefore must have become sufficiently familiar 
with Jewish ways to listen intelligently to Paul. The recoil 
from flattery need not carry us into rudeness, as it does some 
people who pride themselves on “ sincerity.” 

Obviously the first thing to do was to rebut the accusation 
which mainly concerned Rome, Tertullus had called him a 
leader of insurrection “throughout the world,” that is, the 
empire ; and in answer he points to his short time in Jeru- 
salem, to his perfectly quiet demeanor there, and to the entire 
absence of proof of the accusation. “We have found,” said 
the orator. They might have heard what he had done else- 
where, but their own knowledge covered only a few days, and 
in these “they did not find” anything of the sort. Fiat 
denial is the way to meet unsupported charges, 

The first charge, namely, that of being a rebel against Rome, 
was denied. Properly, it was the only one with which Felix 
had anything to do, The second, namely, that of being a 
ringleader of a sect, is admitted; but the designation “ sect” 
is repudiated, Christianity is the perfecting of Judaism. 
“The Way” is no by-way, diverging from the well-beaten 
track, on which the true Israel had walked towards and with 
God, but is the same road at a farther point of advance. 
This is Paul’s view, urged in his Epistles, especially in Romans 
and Galatians, and here asserted in the face of enemies. He 
worships the ancestral God, believes the Law and Prophets, 
and shares the common hope of a resurrection. 

The omission of reference to the profound differences be- 
tween Paul and his accusers is no piece of controversial un- 
fairness. Felix knew enough about “The Way” to know 
what these were. But Paul’s point is to insist that these 
differences, so far from putting him out of the pale, are the 
true development of the ancient faith. Not only does he 
hold all that his accusers count most sacred, but he holds it 
more truly than they do. He knew the fathers’ God better 
because he believed in Jesus. His faith in Christ confirmed 





the Law and interpreted the Prophets. The reference to the 
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resurrection not only points to Christ’s.as being (as he says in 
1 Corinthians 15 that it is), the foundation fact, but it has a 
keen edge turned to his accusers, who were mostly 

deniers of any resurrection. It hints that the “sect” were 

truer to the ancestral faith than they were. 

Paul’s argument is not only valid for his purpose, but 
avails for all who, faithful to the fundamentals of religion, 
seek to set these in new lights, and to evolve from them noyel 
conclusions in belief or practice. They aresure to be charged 
with founding a “ sect,” and straying from the path trodden 
by past generations. Clinging love for the old is not un- 
worthy, nor incapable of union with buoyant pioneering into 
the unknown. The two moods which divide men may both 
find cautions here. The praisers of the past have to learn 
that faithfulness to the old is best shown by welcoming the 
new, which is its legitimate outcome, The advocates of the 
new have to take care that their advance is really develop- 
ment in the line which the way ran in before they began to 
carry it farther. 

Very significantly Paul adds to his creed a statement of its 
moral effect on himself. “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” A faith which leads to strenuous effort after a pure 
conscience, will not produce “ pestilent fellows.” 

The third charge of trying to profane the temple is easily © 
disposed of by two things. First, by a plain statement of 
facts. “After many years,” implies that during these years 
of absence the charge could have no meaning, and must be 
confined to the few days a fortnight before, What had been 
his conduct then? He had come to bring alms to his nation 
(that is, the poor saints at Jerusalem). Did that look like a 
bad Jew? He had been in the act of bringing offerings ; 
that is, for the completion of the Nazarite vow. Was that 
like an apostate? He had indeed been “found” in the 
temple, but as a worshiper, “ purified” according to the cere- 
monial, with no crowd, not even Trophimus, and making no 
disturbance, but quietly doing the duties of a Nazarite. 

The reading adopted by Revised Version is to be pre- 
ferred. According to it, Paul begins to speak about the peo- 
ple who really had found him in the temple, and had caused 
all the tumult, the Asiatic Jews. But he stops in his narrative, 
and contents himself with the sufficient remark on their signifi- 
cant absence. The witnesses are not in court? Why not? His 
suggestion that it was because their evidence would upset 
the charge, is his second unanswerable answer to this charge. 

Keen irony sharpens Paul’s last words, in which he chal- 
lenges Ananias and his satellites to speak of what they do 
know, his appearance at the sanhedrin, instead of making 
themselves mouthpieces of hearsay accusations, which those 
who set them flying were afraid to back up by testimony. 
Had there been anything criminal there? The possible ex- 
ception which he makes is a sharp thrust at Ananias and his 
party. They, as Sadducees, were offended at his proclama- 
tion of resurrection as part of the Jewish faith; but they 
dared not say a word about that, though it was the real cause 
of their animosity, , Was there anything else that they could 
say? No wonder that they, orator and all, were dumb. 

Felix’s dilemma and temporizing come next (vs. 22, 28). 
The case had collapsed, and his duty was plain—to set the 
accused free. But he was in the same difficulty as Pilate had 
been in, He durst not do right now, because he had done 
wrong so often before. He had practiced injustice so fla- 
graotly for his own advantage, that he dared not enrage the 
rulers, lest they should “delate” him at Rome, and that 
would be ruin, He knew enough about “ The Way” to make 
him certain that its adherents were not dangerous; and 
enough about the Jews to suspect some underhand motives 
when they accused a Jew of disloyalty. 

He probably had a profound contempt for the whole set,— 
accused, accusers, and all. How little he knew the real sig- 
nificance of Paul and his work! How astonished he 
would have been, if told that his connection with that poor 
Jew was the one thing that would be known about him all 
time through and world over! We know not the outcome 
of our deeds, Let us take heed to the end which és in our 
sight, and make sure that their motives are right, 

Felix probably thought that it was better to do a little 
wrong than to run any risk of letting a possible rebel go free; 
and that one prisoner more or less did not matter. “He 
that is unjust in the least is unjust also in much;” and we 
never can tell which is “least,” and which “much.” So we 
must not apply measurements to morality. Great and small 
have nothing to do with right and wrong. Waiting for Ly- 
sias was a transparent pretext, for Lysias’s letter had referred 
Felix to the people sent to him; and all facts were before 
him already. The lamest excuses pasemuster with us, when 
we want to do a wrong thing. 

Felix tried to compromise with conscience by making 
Paul’s imprisonment light, and letting him have indulgences. 
These only witnessed against himself, sliowing that he be- 
lieved him innoeent. Either Paul should have been set 
free, or treated more rigorously. The coward does right by 
halves. The man who hesitates to carry out a course consist- 
ently, condemns himeelf. Felix was not less an unjust judge 
becaase he bound the chain slackly on an innocent man. . 

The third point in the lesson is the private interviews of 
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© Felix and Paul. The governor seems to have gone away 
" from Cyesarea after the former hearing, and to have returned 
with his wife, a daughter of Herod Agrippa I., whom he had 
tempted away from her husband, and married. He sent for 
‘Paul, probably from languid curiosity, or with hopes of a 
bribe. Perhaps the lady wanted amusement; perhaps Paul 

had interested Felix. At any rate, he sends for him pri- 
vately (for Drusilla would not have been present at a formal 
judicial hearing), and has free talk with the prisoner, 

He got more than he bargained for. Paul did not discourse 
vaguely on the principles of his strange “sect,” or try to 
make himself agreeable to the man who held his life in his 
hand, but went straight at the sins of the couple, preaching 
righteousness to a notoriously unjust judge, self-control to the 
guilty self-indulgent pair, and “judgment to come” to these 
two who thought they could do anything with impunity. 
The stinging force of the Apostle’s preaching, and his mag- 
nificent courage in venturing it, may be measured by setting 
beside the enumeration of its themes, Tacitus’s well-known 
etching of Felix, bitten in with aqua fortis, “ He wielded his 
royal authority with the spirit of a slave, in on manner of 
cruelty and lust.” 

Then came the crisis of Felix’s history. ‘“ He became ter- 
rified.” The metal is at melting-point, what shape will it 
take? All depends on the next few seconds. Will he yield, 
or will he resist? The balance wavered, and then slowly 
inclined the wrong way. A soul was lost. “Go thy way.” 
If he had said Come, how different all might have been. But 
he turned away from the call to a nobler life, and we do not 
know that it ever reached his conscience again. He did not 
know how fateful that moment was. We all make decisions 
which influence our whole lives, and there is nothing to show 
how decisive they are. 

It is often said that the convenient season never came. 
But the reality was sadder than that. It did come, but the 
wholesome terror did not return. Felix often communed 
with Paul after that day, but we do not hear that he trem- 
bled any more. He got accustomed to Paul’s preaching, and 
at last could sit with him quite unmoved, and suggest the 
advisability of his prisoner’s finding a douceur to open the 
prison gates. Many a man, who has put away the gospel, 
with a vague thought of accepting it another time, has 
heard it over and over again, thereafter, and never felt again 
the fleeting emotion which he once stifled. “To-day if ye 
shall hear his voice, harden not your hearts.” 

Manchester, England, 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D 


Being sent by night to Cesarea, to escape the plot of forty 
Jews to murder him, Paul finds the prison an asylum. Ter- 
tullus, the lawyer, came down to Cesarea to make three fale 
charges so as to get Paul turned over to the Jews for trial. 
These charges were: (1) Sedition against Rome, (2) ring- 
leadership of a pestilential sect of heretics endangering public 
peace, and (3) profanation of the temple that Rome protected. 
Paul makes answer by a square denial and a challenge of 
proof. 

The challenge was not answered; the defense was preter- 
naturally skillful. Christ’s promise to give the right word 
in such trials was evidently fulfilled. 

Points: 1. Christian doctrine made an impression first on 
a heathen curiosity, leading to an interview, and then ona 
heathen conscience. As Paul reasoned of justice, continence, 
and judgment to come, before a man greatly needing to con- 
sider every one, Felix trembled. He was just at the doorway 
of reform and salvation. How did he miss being saved ? 

2. Not by refusing, but only by delaying. The old nature 
outweighed the transient impression. He bids the King of 
Heaven wait on the convenience of a satrap of Judea. He 
was terrified, but not repentant. If terrified by God’s mes- 
senger, a prisoner, what will he be when he stands before 
God? The call for rocks and mountains to fall on-theni is 
natural, and none too startling an expression. 

3. It is not Felix that the teacher is interested in, but in 
the pupils in the class. Felix illustrates a general principle, 
the pupils are the application. 

4. How should Felix have acted to secure salvation? He 
should have cultivated his new impressions ; should not have 
sent Paul away, but begged him to stay and show the way 
of life. He should have sent away Drusilla and their mutual 
sin. Then his two or three years of life oe have been the 
beginning of a life eternal. 

University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, OLAY TRUMBULL. 


Forasmuch as I know that thou hast been of many years a judge 
unto this nation, I do cheerfully make my defence (v.10). Paul 
was encouraged, while on trial, by the fact that he was before 
an intelligent judge. It is alwaysa satisfaction to know that 
_a man whom you want to convince of a truth is well informed 
on the subject in question. Asa rule, the less a man knows, 






: 





the more bigoted he is. And the more he knows, the readier 
he is to revise his opinions on fair evidence or sound argu- 
ment. A lawyer with a good case prefers a learned judge or 
a well-informed jury. A clergyman has hope of convincing 
his hearers just in on to their intelligence. A com- 
petent teacher finds that the more his scholars know, to begim 
with, about the lesson, the more he.can teach them. There 
is nothing more discouraging, when you want to get a new 
idea into a man’s head, than to find that his head is now 
empty. — 

Neither can they prove to thee the things whereof they now accuse 





me (v.18). It is the innocent man who is glad to be brought 
before an intelligent judge. And the innocent man can 
afford to defy his accusers. If what they say about him is 
not the truth, they cannot prove it. A falsehood can be 
believed, but it can never be proved. It behooves.a man 
who hears charges against another, to weigh well the differ- 
ence between an accusation and a proof, Paul virtually 
challenged his judge as a hearer of evidence, when he defied 
his accusers to prove their accusations. He who believes a 
falsehood is himself convicted of a wrong judgment. Have 
that in mind, when you are hearing charges against any 
human being. 

I confess wnto thee, that after the Way which they call a sect [or, 
heresy), 0 sérve I the God of our fathers (v.14). To be charged 
with schism and sectarianism, or with heresy, is not the worst 
thing for a Christian believer. Paul, wasn’t afraid of that 
reputation ; nor was John Huss, nor John Wiclif, nor Martin 
Luther, nor Hugh Latimer, nor Nicholas Ridley, nor John 
Calvin, nor John Knox, nor John Wesley. Calling a man a 
sectarian, or a heretic, is no proof that he holds any vital 
error in religious doctrine. The real question is, What is the 
truth ? not, Does this man agree with the majority of Chris- 
tians in his statement of truth? 

Believing all things which are according to the law, and which 
are written in the prophets. That was the test of Paul's sound- 
ness. It is a good test for to-day. The man who accepts the 
Bible as conclusive on all points of doctrine and conduct, 
vests on the only ground that any of us can claim as unvary- 
ingly sure. Any man who refuses to refer his creed to the 
Bible, hag no claim to be recognized as fairly of the church of 
Christ. And Paul recognized the Old Testament as an in- 
tegral portion of the Word of God. Paul was too sturdy a 
Christian to base his religion only on the latest Scripture 
writings. He took in the whole of them from first to last. 

To have a conscience void of offence toward God and men alway 
(v.16). A religion that isn’t good for seven days in the 
week, all the year round, is not worth much at any time. A 
great many people try to have a clear conscience while they 
are in sickness or other danger, or when they are at church 
and prayer-meeting, who are not so particular while in health 
and safety, and at active business. “ Toward God and men.” 
The two tables of duties cannot fairly be separated. No man 
truly loves God who fails to love his fellows. And he who 
refuses love to God has no love for man which is worth 
speaking of, 

Or else let these men themselves say (v.20). It is of little 
use for aman to proclaim his innocence, unless he is ready 
to appeal to the testimony of those who know all about him. 
He who is afraid to meet his special accusers, or any one else 
who can bring charges against him, must expect to rest un- 
der suspicion or to be accounted guilty, whatever may be his 
own knowledge of his conduct and motives. The innocent 
man ought to be the frank and fearless man. As soon as he 
is exercised to keep others from telling what they know about 
him, a man’s power for good has departed. 

Feliz was terrified (v.26), That was an encouraging sign 
as far as it went, but it was not enough. Unless a man rec- 
ognizes his danger, he is not likely to seek safety. If he has 
no fear of impending evil, he will not fly from it. But see- 
ing danger does not in itselfsecure safety. Fearing evil does 
not avert evil. The devils, we are told, tremble—tremble 
in terror—but that does not make them penitent. Terrified 
trembling is not restful trusting. There are multitudes who 
are terrified at the thought of the judgment to come, who 
never turmfrom their sins, or call in confidence on the Say- 
iour of sinners, 

Go thy way for this time. Very few men ever purpose to 
reject salvation once for all. They only put off its accept- 
tance “for this time.” They intend to take it up at some 
time or other, but not now. But this time may be their only 
time. It is surely their best time for this business. There 
is, in fact, not a promise in the Bible for any other time than 
this time. It is this time, or none, to every sinner. 

When I have a convenient season. A man always finds a 
convenient season for doing what he loves best. Whether 
it is working, or eating, or sleeping, or pleasure-seeking, or 
money-getting, or place-hunting, or social visiting, if it has 
his heart he will find time for it. If he does not find a con- 
venient season for accepting the offer of salvation, it is be- 
cause he values something above that. He thinks more of 
the life that now is, than of the life which is to come. He 
fails to realize how much more of joy there is in the present 
life to one who has Christ for his Saviour, than to one who is 
mot at peace with God. The convenient season for taking 





hold of thé richest treasure God can give to man, and for re- 
ceiving the best of blessings, is now, He who is not ready to 
be saved when the life-boat is at the wreck will never havea 
more convenient season for his resoue. This hour is your 
convenient season for that which is best worth your attention 
and doing. 


Philadelphia, 


: TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D., 





Begin by drawing out the way in which Paul got to Cesarea. 
He never had meant to go there, but in the providence of 
God Paul was to go to Rome, and God designed that on the 
way there he should bear testimony for him in Caesarea. So 
it came to pass, without the will of the Apostle, that he was 
taken from Jerusalem, where forty men had banded them- 
selves together neither to eat nor drink till they had killed 
him, and landed safely where the forty could do him no harm. 
But he was not a-free man. He came tothe city as a prisoner, 
and now we see him on trial before Felix, Paul had no 
lawyer to speak for him, so he had to conduct his own defense ; 
and happy for us is itthat he did so, and that we have the 
record of his words, For if a lawyer had stood there to de- 
fend him, ®e might have had much shrewd talk, but not éo 
much of the truth as we now have. 

Now draw out Paul’s answer to the accusation of sedition 
that they brought against him. It consists of the statement 
that he had been in Jerusalem only a week, for of the twelve 
days he had been in Cwsarea for five. A week was too shorta 
time in which to work up “sedition,” especially as he went 
to that city with an entirely different object in view. As to 
the charge of profaning the temple, Paul denies that utterly, 
Furthermore, as to the charge that he was a ringleader of the 
sect of the Nazarenes, Paul admits the charge, but at once 
claims that what they call “ heresy,” is really only the com- 
pleter fulfilment of Moses and the Prophets. Having thus 
made answer to their charges, he goes on t@ touch on the 
errand of mérey that led him to Jerusalem, and claims that 
there is not the faintest ground for any charge against him, 
unless it be that he asserted that he believed in the resurrec- 
tion from the dead. This closes Paul’é defense. 

But as he was from time to time brought before his judge, 
he improved the opportunity that was thus granted to him 
to preach the truth to him without fear or favor; and this he 
did so effectively that the judge was the one who trembled, and 
the prisoner the.one who was calm and self-possessed. What 
a strange sight it must. have been to see this man at the bar 
preaching about righteousness, temperance, and a coming 
judgment, and to see the judge listening most intently, be- 
coming deeply interested, and at last actually trembling at 
the bold words of the prisoner before him, and (apparently) 
from fear, dismissing him, saying, ‘When I have # conve- 
nient season, I will call for thee.” 

Now call attention to the truth that in this experience with 
the Apostle Paul, Felix had an unusual opportunity given to 
him to learn the truth as it isin Jesus Christ. It would seem 
as though God has so arranged matters for the sake of Felix, 
that the Apostle should be taken to Ceesarea, and in this way | 
the governor should hear saving truth from the lips of the 
best preacher living. God moves in a mysterious way often, 
and it may be that this was his way of offering to this heathen 
the gift of eternal life. The-fact is that men have more offers 
of grace from God than they at all realize. If our scholars 
were to count up the times when they had heard invitations to 
give their hearts to God they would be amazed. It is not for 
lack of offers that most men will perish, but from declining to 
accept the offers that come to them. I remember once speak- 
to a man, on a’train, aboud his personal salvation, In the 
course of the conversation, he said, “It is very strange that you 
are the second stranger who to-day has spoken to me about 
my personal salvation.” To this I replied, “God must indeed 
be hard after your soul, if he sends two strangers in one day 
to speak to you in this way.” Yes, the messages are_many 
that come to the sons of men; but, alas! they turn aside, or 
stop their ears, lest their consciences should trouble them, and 
they should be, in a sense, obliged to give heed to the divine 
message. Years ago, in a revival time, I asked a young man 
why he would not come to our services. He replied, “It is 
too warm for me.” I knew what he meant, for the pressure 
on the consciences of those who did attend was very strong. 
Years have passed, and that young man is still among the 
unsaved. His “convenient time” has not yet come; and as 
the years pass, it is leas and less likely to come at all. Felix 
is not the only man who thus by procrastination has lost his 
soul, There are some in every Sunday-school who will have 
the same experience. 

One thing we must note to the credit of Felix. He did not 
say to Paul, “ You are a prisoner, and it is not meet that you 
should preach to me, your judge.” Felix recognized that 
truth is truth, whether spoken by a prisoner or by a free man. 
Had he made any such excuse for not paying attention to 
what Paul said, he would have heen like many in modern 
days, who will not receive the truth because they are not 
pleased with the one who delivers it. Such persons seem to 
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think more of the messenger than of the message. This one 
puts aside the message, because he does not like the fervor of 
the Methodist preacher; that one, because he criticises the 


staid delivery of the Presbyterian pastor; while still another | 


rejects the truth because he hears it from the lips of a mem- 
ber of the Salvation Army. All of these are more unreason- 
able even than Felix was. Just think of a man saying toa 
doctor who has a cure for consumption, “I will not take your 
cure, because I do not like the way in which you talk,” or 
“T will not follow your advice, because I do not like the man- 
ner in which *you give your directions”! Should we not 
think that such a person was bereft of his senses? Yet he is 
just as reasonable as those who will not give heed to the mes- 
sage of salvation because of some dislike that they have for 
the messenger. If any scholar in this class will pay attention 
only to the message, and none to the messenger, it will not be 
many days before that person will receive and accept God’s 
gift of eternal life through Jesus Christ his son. Let the 
teacher close by giving just that invitation in a most tender 
and solemn way. 


New York City. 





‘HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
‘ BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Nothing makes the Scripture so true to a child as biographi- 
cal knowledge. Paul is one of the characters whose life- 
story may be well understood by those very young, and if 
simply told,—what he said and did, where he went, and how 
he suffered,—will make him seem as really a living man as 
some much-talked-of relative whom the child has never seen. 
Children believe in Columbus and Washingten, in the ex- 
istence of heroes of pet story-books and nursery-songs. The 
same familiarity with Moses and Daniel, John and Paul, 
will inspire the same faith for a lifetime,—perhaps for a life 
tocome. The scene to be recalled from last week’s lesson, of 
Paul on the castle stairs, holding up his chained hand, can- 
not fail to be ah impressive.one, whether orally described, or 
by some truthful lithograph or other picture. 

In the Tower.—When Paul talked to the crowd, they were 
so enraged that the chief captain, supposing him guilty of 
some dreadful crime, ordered him to be scourged and put beck 
in prison in the tower. ‘The soldiers fastened his arms with 
sharp thongs, when Paul said, “ Is it lawful for you to scourge 
a free man before he is tried?” Do you think it would be 
just to punish any one before he had been proved guilty? 
When the chief captain heard that Paul was a Roman, and 
he could not lawfully scourge him, he had him sent to his 
cell, to wait until he could know what to do. The next 
morning he asked the Jewish court to meet and try him. 
When Paul said he had done no wrong, but tried to live 
aright, the high-priest ordered those by him to strike Paul 
in the flouth, What other prisoner was so smitten? Noth- 
ing was proved against Paul, and he was taken back to prison. 

One Friend.—Tired and lonely, weary of his chains, won- 
dering what was to become of him, in’ the dark night Paul 
saw the Lord standing by him. He had not forgotten his 
faithful servant ; he knew every blow and every unkind word. 
Jesus said to him, “ Be of good cheer.” Jesus promised that 


~ he should bear witness for him in Rome, and so Paul knew 


that he was not to be killed in Jerusalera. 

Forty Enemies.—Paul had a nephew in Jerusalem, who 
came the next day and told him that forty men had promised 
not to eat or drink until they had killed him. Paul told him 
to tell the chief captain; for the plan was to ask him to 
bring Paul out for trial, and then they would rush on him 
and kill him. Could forty enemies, who had sworn to kill, 
hurt the man whom Jesus had said should go to Rome? 

The Midnight Ride.—The captain quickly ntade his plans. 
He called two centurions, or/captains, who each had a hun- 
dred soldiers; he gave them orders: “ Have two hundred 
soldiers, two hundred spear-men, seventy horsemen, a horse 
for Paul to ride, ready to start in the middle of the night.” 
While the forty men slept, to be ready for their work the next 
day, the cell was opened, Paul was led down the stairs, set on 
a horse, the castle gates were opened, all was done as the cap- 
tain ordered ; and the company started on their night jour- 
ney out of Jerusalem, going to the northwest,—forCesarea was 
forty-seven miles away, on the shore of the great sea. The 
chief captain sent a letter to Felix the governor, telling him 
about the prisoner, and that he sent him to Cesarea to save 
him from the anger of the Jews. 

Before Feliz.—The governor read the letter, and gave orders 
that Paul should be kept safely until the men in Jerusalem 
should come and prove what harm he had done. After five 
days, the high-priest and elders and a lawyer came to Felix. 
They charged that he was a disturber of the peace, and pro- 
faned the temple. The governor gave Paul leave to answer for 





the Way, for he had been governor a long time, and knew 
that the Christians were good and peaceable. He knew too 
how the Jews hated them, and how glad they would be to 
prove that Paul ought to be put to death. Felix said he 
would wait until the chief captain came from Jerusalem ; 
ten he ordered that Paul be kept safely, but his friends might 
visit him. No doubt Luke and his other companions were 
often with him, and so Luke knew all Paul’s story, and kept 
it for us. 

Feliz and his Wife-—After Paul had been some time in 
Cesarea, Felix sent for him to be brought before him. His 
wife, named Drusilla, who was 2 Jew, wanted to see Paul and 
hearhim, It isa sorry thing for a child to know that a woman 
could be so wicked as Drusilla, but perhaps when she was a 
little girl no one taught her to pray to God, or to be true and 
good, She was the daughter of a wicked king named Herod, 
and sister of another Herod about whom we shall learn next 
week, What did Paul talk about before Feiix and Drusilla? 
Did he say, ‘I am innocent; why am I kept-in prison” ? 
Not a word for himself. He knew the wickedness of the two 
people who listened, but he was not afraid to talk of doing 
right, of being pure, and resisting temptation to do evil; he 
talked of a day coming when every one is to be judged and 
punished for sin. Does it ever make you afraid to think of 
that? No doubt Paul told how they might repent and be 
forgiven. 

Feliz Trembled.—He was terrified ; he knew he was old in 
wickedness. Did Drusilla tremble? We do not reada word 
about it, or that her beautiful face showed one sign of sorrow 
or fear. Did Paul tremble, that he had dared speak so 
plainly? for Felix could have puthimtodeath. Felix trem- 
bled with fear, but. not with true sorrow. “Go away this 
time,” he said to Paul. ‘ When I have time, I will call for 
you again.” Paul went back to his prison, and the wicked 
man and woman to their sins. Two whole years Paul was 
kept in prison, for Felix waited, hoping some one would pay 
him money to set Paul free. In all those months, how gladly 
Paul would have taught Felix of Jesus, and forgiveness, and 
heaven! Was it safe for Felix to put off repentance? 
What is the very safest time for a child to begin to love 
Jesus? ’ 

Teachers of very little children will probably omit some of 
the details of the lesson story ; and that material may be fur- 
nished from which to select, more is often given than would 
be wise to attempt with some primary classes. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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“Fear Him, ye saints, and ye will then 
Have nothing else to fear.” 
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“A MORE CONVENIENT SEASON.” 


WHEN WILL THAT BE? 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“* Almost persuaded.” 

“Stand up, stand up for Jesus,” 

“ I love to tell the story.” 

“ Why do you wait, dear brother? ” 
“T’m not ashamed to own my Lord.” 

** Choose I must, and soon must choose.” 
“To-day, the Saviour calls,” 

“] hear thy welcome voice.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., Li. D., F. B.S. ‘ 
Cmsarea.—We meet Paul here before a purely Gentile 
tribunal. Cesarea was in every way a contrast to Jerusalem. 


Founded and completed by Herod the Great, from that time 
downward it was the civil metropolis and seat of government. 





himself. He denied all they said, and declared they could not 
prove anything against him. He said he went to Jerusalem | 
to worship, just twelve days before they seized him; that he 


alieved in Jesus Christ who died and rose from the dead, | scription, 
said it was because he preached of the resurrection of | determined that art should triumph over nature. As one 
| scrambles among those huge masses of masonry, or attempts 


dead the Jews were angry, and disputed among them- 
«, Felix knew a great deal about what the Jews called 


| Josephus has given a very full and marvelous account of the, 
for those times, stupendous works, forts, and buildings of the 
| city and port. The shattered remains fully bear out his de- 
Herod, in the plenitude of his resources, was 





Jand, the lesson “vanity of vanities” comes home with 
power. The harbor, wholly artificial, was the greatest on 
the coast. It is now choked with marble and granite col- 
uwns. To this day, there are the remains of a great theater 
and a hippodrome, recalling its Gentile afsociations; but the 
great temple of Augustus, with its colossal statues, has utterly 
disappeared, while there is not a human habitation for 
miles round the deserted city. Shrunken Sidon, decayed 
Tyre, are flourishing in contrast with desolate Cesarea, It 
continued a place of importance till after the time of the- 
Crusades. Yet a Gentile city on Hebrew soil was an exotic, 
and the very ruins of its pagan structures seem out of place. 
Tria UnperR tHE Roman Law.—We cannot but note 
the order and system of the trial under Roman law. The 
prisoner is brought in before the professional advocate formu- 
lates his charges. He begins by courtly compliments, alluding 
to the only meritorious actions Felix had ever performed dur- 
ing hisrule. “ We enjoy great quietness, and very worthy 
deeds are done by thy providence.” Felix had cleared the 
country of robber bands, and very recently had suppressed 
with energy the revolt headed by an Egyptian fanatic, for 
whom Lysias had at first mistaken Paul. Paul, too, begins 
his defense in complimentary tone. “Thou hast been for 
many yearsa judge untothisnation.” We find from Josephus 
that after Felix was recalled to Rome to make way for Festus, 
in the year 60 he was followed by Jewish complainants, who 
indicted him before the emperor for cruelty and injustice, 
He only escaped punishment through the great influence of 
his brother Pallas, like himself a freedman of the emperor, 
After this, history records nothing farther of him save his 
desertion of Drusilla, and his marriage with a granddaughter 
of Antony and Cleopatra. Drusilla had one son by Felix 
who perished in the eruption of Vesuvius, which destroyed 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. The word in verse 22 rendered 
“deferred them” in our versions, is a translation of the 
Roman legal expression “adjourned the case,” that is, with 
the due legal formalities. 
The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING, 


“I Went Up to WorsHIP at JERUSALEM.”’—The old 
Jewish practice of going up to Jerusalem, which brought 
Jews from Asia and from parts much more remote, still pre- 
vails, Then, however, they went up to worship in the tem- 
ple, and as they approached the Holy City, their hearts 
glowed with religious and patriotic emotion. Their hope 
and confidence was that they’ should go down agaih, 
strengthened for life’s toils, Still they go up to Jerusalem 
from distant lands; but now only to sigh and shed bitter 
tears by the ruins of their ancient sanctuary ; the aged hop- 
ing for no more desirable issue than that they should die 
there and be buried in the hallowed soil of the valley of 
Jehoshaphat. 

“To Bring Aims to My Nartrion.”—No one in Paul’s 
time could well have imagined that such an abuse as now 
exists would grow out of the benevolent custom of contrib- 
uting for the support of weak and indigent Jews in Palestine, 
At the present time there is a large Jewish population in the 
four holy cities of Palestine,—Jerusalem, Hebron, Tiberias, 
Safed,—-who are supported almost entirely by alms sent from 
abroad. That they are weak, or that they lack ability to 
earn a livelihood for themselves if they wished, no one dare 
assert. But they have the reputation of being holy, and 
their prayers are held tc be of great avail. Men who pray 
little themselves, but who wish to have remembrance in 
specially acceptable prayers, pay ungrudgingly; and so it 
happens that we have a population of lazy, able-bodied 
paupers, whose self-conceit is perhaps their most prominent 
characteristic. 

“ Wuen I Stroop BEFORE THE Councr.”—Or, sanhedrin, 
After the subjugation of Judea, the Jews were left to manage 
their own local and religious affairs. Thesupreme authority 
among them was vested in the sanhedrin,—a body consisting 
of seventy members, the president being the seventy-first. 
The sanhedrin had originally large powers, but these were 
much curtailed by the Romans. ‘In particular, it had no 
longer the right to put any man to death without Roman 
sanction. The last gleam of true spirit was seen in the 
assembly when Herod was summoned before it to answer for 
his faults. The kings afterward took terrible vengeance for 
the insult. Thereafter its members became as obsequious 
and servile towards their superiors as they were overbearing 
and vindictive towards their inferiors. Thecouncil ghamber 
stood behind the Xystus,—an open space, surrounded by a 
colonnade, set apart for athletic exercises, at the base of the 
eastern slope of Zion. 

“Wen I nave a Conventent Season, I witt Cath 
THEE UNTO ME.”—It is exactly thus that the Turkish ruler 
dismisses the accused from whom he has hope of gain. He 
will never ask for money, but no one who is thus sent back to 
prison for a moment doubts the object in view. Few there 
are like Paul, who sought only righteous acquittal. For the 
most part, some friend or intermediary is secured,—probably 





to count the prostrate columns, whether in the sea or on 


some one put conveniently in the way by the ruler,—by 
whose means the business is soon arranged. A few days ago, 
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4 man was pat in prison here 00 a serious charge. After two 
days and a night of confinement he was set at liberty, having 
paid some two pounds, 

Tiberias, Palestine. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1. Pav ox Peri (Acts 22 : 25-80; 23: 1-35; 24: 1-9).— 
How did Paul, after the riot at Jerusalem, eave himself from 
scourging? What provoked Paul, when he was examined 
before the sanhedrin? ‘What apology did he make, and 
why did he make one? In what shrewd way did Paul divide 
the sanhedrin, to his own safety? How was Paul encour- 
ayed that night? What. hidden danger threatened the 
Apostle? How was the plot thwafted? To what place and 
to what man was Paul next sent? How long did he wait 
before an accuser appeared? Who were his accusers? What 
three charges did Tertullus bring? What did he desire from 
Felix? (Acts 24:6.) What witnesses did he bring? (Acts 
24 : 9. 

2. a oy TRIAL (vs. 10-13).—Who was this Roman 
governor? How far was Cesarea from Jerusalem? What 
important event in the early history of the church had taken 
place here? (Acts 10:1.) What famous Christian worker 
lived. here? (Acts 21: 8.) ‘How many years had Felix been 
governor of Judea? Why should that fact have given Paul 
confidence? What are some of the reasons why a Christian 
is always ready “cheerfully to answer for” himself? On 
what day did Paul go to Jerusalem? (Acts 20:16.) What 
bearing on the case had the fact that the events were so re- 
cent? and the fact that he had gone to Jerusalem “to wor- 
ship”? What was Paul's answer to the charge of sedition ? 
What was his challenge? What aresome of the false charges 
brought, from time to time, against modern Christians? What 
answer only is it generally best to make to them? 

3. Pavuw’s Conrerssion (vs. 14-16).—What: ground does 
Paul take concerning the charge of heresy? Why does he 
say, “the way which they call heresy”? What reason for 
holding himself to be an orthodox Jew could Paul derive 
from the teachings and practice of Christ? (Matt. 5: 18.) 
In what ways was the religion that Paul taught merely a 
continuation and enlargement of Judaism? In what ways, 
however, was it really destructive of Judaism? Why was 
Paul wise in thus emphasizing points of agreement, rather 
than of difference? What new-old doctrine, raised to especial 
prominence by Christianity, did Paul select as a distinguish- 
ing teaching of his sect? This doctrine of the resurrection,— 
why should Paulnsist on it so strenuously at all times? What 
are its philosophical consequences? its practical consequencesg 
Under what aspect does Paul’s “exercise myself” picture 
the Christian life? (1 Cor. 9: 24-27.) What comfort is there 
in the fact that. Paul himself had to undergo apprenticeship? 
(Phil.3: 12-14.) How far do human exertions and discipline 
avail in gaining a clear conscience? What must come to our 
help, if we would have a conscience void of offense alway? 

4. Pauw’s Dertance (vs. 17-21).—How many years was it 
since Paul’s conversion? Since his first missionary tour? 
For whom were these alms, and from whom had they come? 
(Rom. 15 : 25, 26; 1 Cor. 16 : 1-4.) With what were the 
offerings probably connected? (Acts 20 : 16; 21: 23-26.) 
Where in this defense might Paul justly have used invective 
and recrimination? How does the absence of them strengthen 
his cause? The tumult that did arise in the temple was due 
towhom? Why, prcbably, did not the Asiatic Jews appear 
before Felix? How would it modify our speech, if we had 
to go wherever our words went? Why is it best for a Chris- 
tian to give to others great freedom of accusation? Why 
would some of the Jews consider Panl’s remark before the 
sanhedrin a point of “evil doing”? Why was it not? 

5. A Mora Cowarp (vs. 22-25).—In what ways had 
Felix had an opportunity to learn of “that Way”? Even if 
Felix had had no knowledge whatever of “that Way,” why 
would he have been. under obligation to treat Paul well? 
Why did he postpone the trial until Lysias could be there? 
How is Felix in this a model for us as we form judgments of 
men? How long did Paul’s imprisonment last? (v, 27.) 
Why may it have been welcome to Paul? What various 
employments may have occupied his time? What is known 
of the character and life of Felix? What was his official 
station? Whose daughter was his wife? Whose sister? 
What was her dramatic history? Who was really the judge 
in this case of Paul’s? How had Felix and Drusilla sinned 
against righteousness? against temperance? Why was Paul’s 
“ reasoning ” especially bold? Why was boldness safest for 
him? Why was it wise in him to depict righteousness rather 
than unrighteousness, temperance rather than sensuality ? 
Which portion probably made Felix tremble,—this view of 
virtue, ot Paul’s reasoning of the judgment tocome? Which 
should have chiefly terrified him? What is the only right 
season for repentance and reformation? With what motives 
do men postpone a consideration of Christianity? How can 


we tell whether or not there is some duty that we are put- 
ting off? 
FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. Who saved Paul from the Jews at Jerusalem? 2. To 
whom was Paul sent next? 3. To what place? 4. What 
charges were brought against him? 5. How did he answer 
the charge of rioting? 6. Of profaning the temple? 7. Of 
introducing heresies? 8. Why did Felix keep Paul a pris- 
onér? 9, Why did Felix tremble before Paul? 10, What 
did Felix do when his conscience told him he ought to lead 
a better life? 11. What is phe only time for doing our duty? 
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SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Antonius Felix is the only representative of his class we 
meet in the New Testament. In the great wars for empire 
carried on by the Roman republic, those who were taken 
prisoners in arms, and the population of revolted cities, were 
sold into slavery. Thus Julius César liberated himself from 
the vast burden of his debts by the sale of captives and booty 
in the Gallic wars. His expeditions into Germany and Brit- 
ain had for one purpose to enlarge his wealth by fresh en- 
slavements of the people. 

These captives, thus sold into perpetual bondage, were 
generally as white in skin as their conquerors, or even whiter. 
In the case of the Greeks, they were a people of higher re- 
finemept than their masters, and indeed many of them found 
employment as teachers, amanuenses, and men of letters. 
Terence, the dramatic poet, had been a slave. But the great 
body was condemned to severe toil and sore oppression on 
the Italian estates of their patrician owners, some of whom 
owned thousands. Gibbon estimates that half the population 
of the empire were slaves. They worked under the lash by 
day; and by night they were shut into underground apart- 
ments, where they sweltered closely packed through the 
Italian summer nights, or shivered in the cold of the winters. 
For slight offenses they were put to death by crucifixion in 
such numbers that it was impossible to go any distance on an 
Italian road without coming upon such victims in various 
stages of torture or of decomposition. If a slave-owner were 
killed by a slave, all the slaves of the household were cruci- 
fied along with the offender. In one case, A.D. 63, four hun- 
dred were thus executed. : 

As usual, the institution of slavery avenged itself upon the 
dominant race as a fruitful mother of cruelties and impuri- 
ties, to the great deterioration of Roman character. At the 
same time, the victims of the system acquired the vices of 
their condition. Lying, theft, sycophancy, cowardice, and a 
readiness for complicity in the foulest vices, are charged upon 
them, not by the Roman satirists only, but by the gravest 
historians. And when, by favor of their masters, they be- 
came freedmen (liberti), and their children free-born (liber- 
tini), they carried the vices of their servile condition into 
their new liberty ; and ag favorites of the emperors and other 
notable men they repaid the indignities of their former sub- 
jection upon all who came within their power. 

Felix was a true representative of a class which, in the 
times of the later republic and of the earlier empire, was more 
widely and justly detested than any other, except the publi- 
cans or farmers of the revenue. Under his misrule, the worst 
side of Roman dominion was kept cunstadtly before the Jew- 
ish people, and the insurrection which had been intermittent 
under his predecessors (A.D. 44-52) was now become constant. 
The juster and graver, but harsh, rule of Festus, was unable 
to stem the tide. 

The phrase “ more royalist than the king” finds its illus- 
trations in the extremists of every kind of party. In the 
second and thitd century, there were Christians who were 
more Pauline than the Apostle Paul. The unknown éuthor 
of the Epistle to Diognetus treats the gospel as standing in 
no historic relation to Judaism. Marcion, writing about 
A.D. 208, asserts that Jesus could not have been the Messiah 
promised to the Jews, and rejects the Old Testament entirely. 
The same tendency appears in some of the Gnostic sects, who 
identified the God of the Old Testament with the Enemy, 
and held up Cain and other characters condemned in it as 
typical good men. 

Similarly, the pseudo-Clementine writings, written by 
Judaizing Christians, out-Peter Peter, representing Paul as 
Simon Magus and as a great seducer. Thus does party spirit 
lead smaller men, as the successors of great ones, to carica- 
ture the principles for which the great men stood; and the 
names of Luther, Calvin, Knox, and Wesley are made a cloak 
fot extravagances in doctrine and in practice. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


A follower of Jesus may be called to face false charges 
against his condact and good name, and to meet the accusa- 
tions of enemies which have no foundation in fact. But as 
to the issue, he need have no fear. Jesus will stand by him 
in his trouble, and will help him in his effort at proving 
himself innocent. The only thing that a Christian need 
fear is wrong-doing, not the charge of wrong-doing. “ For it 





is better, if the will of God should so will, that ye euffer 





for well-doing than for evil-doing.” It wete better to be 


ness in battling misrepresentation, and in facing opposition in 
high places, is encouraged to the Christian by the teachings 
ofthis lesson. 

But he who is not in right relations with God, has reason 
to fear when he faces the simple truth concerning sin and its. 
consequences. Even though he lives in a palace, and has 
wealth at his command, and is surrounded by guards, he will 
have cause to tremble when he considers the sure results of 
his coursé of evil-doing. And at such a time a man’s only 
safety is in instant surrender to God, in trust in God’s mercy 
and love. This is another teaching of this lesson for us all. 


ADDED POINTS. 
There is a time to keep silence, and a time to speak. It is 
quite as important to speak at the right time, as to keep 
silence at the right time. 
A man may well be cheerful in meeting charges against 
him, if he knows that the charges are false, whether he ean 
show their falsity or not. Nothing but guilt onght to makea. 
man despondent when he is on trial. 

Telling the true story of the case, is the best way of meet- 
ing a false representation of it. 

We are not to be afraid of admitting that our view of truth 
is different from the popular one. ? 

And we are to be always ready to bear testimony to the 
truth that we hold dearest. 

It is well to take time to deliberate, when there is no call 
for immediate action; but when immediate action is a duty, 
delay is unjustifiable. : 

And delay at the moment for action, is final failure in the 
matter at issue, 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


A “SATURDAY SUNDAY-SCHOOL.” 


Mr. J. 8, Paine’s “Saturday Sunday-school,” other- 
wise called “The Cambridge Boys’ and Girls’ Christian 
Band,” is an enterprise that is in its tenth year, and has 
the hearty approval, not only of the Boston and Cam- 
bridge ministers, but of the local press, and it is worthy 
of more extended notice. 

The meetings are not held all the year, but oy for 
five months,—in June and July, and again in October, 
November, and December, closing in Christmas week. 
Shortly before the meetings commence, a reminder is 
sent to every one of the twenty-six hundred members in 
the form of an “attendance card.” This is a postal, 
having as a part of thé-address a statement that the boy 
or girl addressed is a “‘ member of the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Christian Band, Cambridgeport, Massachusetts.” On 
the other side of the card the number of the Sunday, the 
titles of the International lessons, the golden texts, and 
a suggestion of verses to be Gommitted to memory are 
arranged. 

The member carries this card to the Rink every Satur- 
day in the course, the meetings beginning at 8.30 A. M. 
One of the doorkeepers punches thie card at the number 
of the day. If the member has committed the golden 
text and other verses to memory, he has his work 
written on a paper which has been signed by his 
parent, certifying that he recited these correctly at home, 
As he hands his paper to the young ladies at the tables, 
ome of them hears him recite his verses again, and then 
gives him a “ credit card,” corresponding to the number 
of verses recited. This branch of the work is in charge 
of Mr. Paine’s daughter, Mrs, E. R, Champlin. The 
credit cards are of different colors,—red for one credit, 


has only this: 
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And this on the other side: 





MRS. E. R. CHAMPLIN’S DEPARTMENT 
BOYS’ aND GIRLS’ CHRISTIAN BAND, 
CREDIT CARD 
For Scripture Verses. 
To be redeemed at the Picnic at Lake Walden, 


July 26, 1893. 





At 8.45 A. M. the school begins to sing, accompanied 
by piano, organ, and cornet, and led by the music direc- 
tor, Mr. Julius Ward. The hymns, printed in large 
letters on sheets of cloth, are hung on the wall back of 
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the platform, so that all eyes are centered there. Many 
of the hymns have been in constant use for years, the 


condemned unjustly, than to be unjustly acquitted. Fearless 


green for two,—but are similar in wording, One side * 
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younger childfen often learning them at home from the 
older members. 

At nine o’clock comes the usual salutation of the super- 
intendent, “ Good-morning, children ;” and the response 
of all the members, “Good-morning, Mr. Paine;” fol- 
lowed by this prayer in unison, with heads bowed: 

“ Jesus, take this heart of mine, 
Make it pure and wholly thine. 
Thou hast bled and died for me, 
I will henceforth live for thee.” 


Next, the notices are given, and requests for prayer 
are made by raising the hand. The leader’s prayer for 
the sick and bereaved is repeated by the children, sen- 
tence by sentence. This part of the service seems espe- 
cially to appeal to the sympathy of the school ; for it is 
said that “hardly g week passes without ene or more of 
the band, or some near relative of one of the members 
passing away.” 

The study of the lesson of the day, for a half-hour, is 
conducted by Mr. Paine, who believes that “ God’s Word 
has a charm for children, when directed by the Holy 
Spirit.” The superintendent adopts the simplest meth- 
ods of instruction, and it is said that “ to sit upon the 
platform and watch the eager faces and respectful de- 
portmertt of the children, as they listen to Mr./Paine’s 
simple teaching of unsectarian religious truths, is a reve- 
lation of what it is possible to do with the child nature, 
when an earnest spirit strikes the right chord. In the 
beautiful simplicity, imperturbable patience, and lovely 
apirit of this friend of Cambridge children, we are re- 
minded of the great Froebel, the father of the kinder- 
garten.” 

As the children pass out in regular order, after the 
closing prayer, they are given copies of such papers as 
the “ Christian Herald” and “ Harper’s Young People,” 
which are thus carried into more than a thousand fami- 
lies. And even at this stage of the exercises not all of 
the children hurry back to their Saturday games; for 
many wait-and attend the two “ after-meetings,” for 
boys and girls, in separate rooms, where hundreds of 
children have begun the Christian life, resulting in active 
work and membership in various Cambridge churches. 
The boys’ inquiry meeting is conducted by a man, and 
the girls’ by a woman. Then, as well as always at the 
close of Mr. Paine’s talk of fifteen or twenty minutes on 
the lesson, the children are urged to acceptance of Christ 
and to personal devotion. 

That more than two thousand children of the laboring 
classes—many unaccustomed to home and day-school 
restraints—should voluntarily begin the Saturday holi- 
day with a religious service, and be glad to.do so, is by 
no means a common fact. But this is not a momentary 
sensation; it is a growth. The “Christian Band” 
began in a children’s meeting held by the evangelist, 
Rev. E. P. Hammond, i@ the class-room of the First 
Baptist Church, in December, 1883. Afterward, Mr. 
Paine, as superintendent of that Sunday-school, con- 
tinued the meetings. At first the attendance was about 
twenty-five. As the membership increased the Band 
was obliged to go from one place to another,—from the 
church to Temple Hall, to Odd Fellows’ Hall, to Cen- 
tral Hall, and finally togthe oldskating-rink on Prospect 
Street. Besides this, there is a similar work in Havana, 
Cuba,—“ a sort of Spanish annex,”—where Mr. Paine is 
obliged to spend the winters, and which he has inaugu- 
rated in spite of being in “‘ delicate health.” 

About five thousand members have been enrolled from 
the first. The age limits of membership are five and 
fifteen. “New members are only admitted upon being 

« introduced by a member of the society to the secretary. 
The child introducing the new member is responsible 
for the one he introduces being obedient to the rules of 
good order. Ifa child whispers during the lesson exer- 
cises, he loses his ticket of attendance.” The young 
men acting as ushers, and wearing badges of office, “are 
instructed to eject any one whom they discover whisper- 
ing or in any way misbehaving;” but, in fact, while 
“the discipline is necessarily strict,” there has been lit- 
tle occasion for using it. 

The hold that the superintendent has on the Band is 
due partly to his thoughtfulness for it in other ways. 
Besides the annual picnic at Lake Walden, with the 
“three thousand breakfasts” freely provided, and the 
sports that follow, besides the Thanksgiving Day recep- 
tion by Mrs..Champlin, and the Christmas reception by 
Mr. Paine, there is a special course of Monday evening 
lectures, from October to January, in which the superin- 
tendent gives accounts of his travels, illustrated with the 

mtern from his own collection of views. The children 

admitted by their “ attendance cards,” their parents 


at the door, if there is still room.” These lectures are 
preceded by hymns sung by “a chorus of a thousand 
children’s voices,” and a prayer; and are “closed with 
Scripture or temperance readings, or something ofa like 
nature, leading toa Christian life.” The superintendent 
photographs every member with his own camera when 
the children visit him at his home, and also encourages 
them to letter-writing, by which they and he may speak 
freely of personal religion. Many of the children have 
formed the habit of daily prayer for the whole Band, 
during the months of separatien. The secretary of the 
Band, Mr. A. R. Nevers, has been connected with it 
from the first, and “ devotes his whole time, voluntarily, 
the year round, in visiting the homes of the children, thus 
reaching about twelve hundred families with his words 
of cheér and Christian counsel.” A little paper, called 
“The Light,” is issued by the Band, chiefly composed of 
short extracts from children’s letters. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


OO —— 


THE COMPOSITION OF GENESIS* 


It is more than a year since Professor Bissell’s book 
was published, but its interest for Sunday-school work- 
ers increases as they begin to look forward to the les- 
sons in Genesis for the first months of 1894, Since the 
last study of the Pentateuch in the International lesson 
system, the various critical hypotheses concerning its 
origin have been pushed to the front as never before. 

Dr. Bissell’s book has been prepared to facilitate study 
of this sort. The critical hypothesis with which he 
deals is, that our Book of Genesis was produced by com- 
bining three earlier accounts; that each of the three 
had been compiled from accounts yet earlier, and had 
been rewritten one or more times; that the first two 
were combined before the reign of Josiah, king of Judah, 
and this product combined with the third after the exile; 
that materials from at least one other documentary source 
were added ; that, in the process of compiling, changes 
were made, and statements of fact added; and that, 
finally, some glosses or annotations were made. To ex- 
hibit this view, Professor Bissell uses colors. The parts 
which, according to the hypothesis, were taken from the 
earliest document, he prints in black; certain parts, 
which this earliest document copied from sources yet 
older, he prints in orange; the parts from the second 
document he prints in red; those in which the first and 
second are indistinguishably combined in brown; the 
parts taken from the third document in blue; that from 
the additional document in lemon ; and the parts added 
in compiling in green; the glosses are indicated by being 
underscored. Thus these eight classes of materials, as 
differentiated by the hypothesis, are indicated to the eye 
at a glance. 

A few months earlier than Dr. Bissell, the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Wisner Bacoy published a book of similar scope, 
entitled The Genesis of Genesis, which was noticed in 
The Sunday School Times of April 30, 1892. Certain 
points in Dr. Bissell’s book can be best brought out by 
comparing it with Mr. Bacon’s. The two alike use the 
Revised English Version of Genesis, and indicate the 
supposed processes of compilation by differences in 
the print employed. But they differ in points like the 
following. 

Mr. Bacon is an advocate of the hypothesis presented, 
while Dr. Bissell is its unflinching opponent. In view 
of this, the fact that Dr. Bissell has published such a 
book is significant. He sees clearly that the questions 
in hand cannot be dealt with by suppression or repres- 
sion. The only consistent thing for lovers of the 
Bible to do, is to turn on the light to the fullest, and 
make the closest possible search. 

Dr. Bissell and Mr, Bacon alike profess to treat the 
question from a purely literary and scientific point of 
view, and refuse to assume, as premises in the argu- 
ment, any particular doctrine of inspiration. In this, 
Dr. Bissell shows himself more enlightened than some 
conservative scholars, who censure their opponents for 
doing this very thing. Doubtless, Dr. Bissell holds toa 
very rigid and definite doctrine of inspiration; but he 
recognizes the fact that, in the proper-order to be pur- 
sued in an investigation, the literary peculiarities of the 
Bible are to be studied earlier than the question of in- 
spiration. 

Dr. Bissell distinguishes the different classes of mate- 
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rials by colors, while Mr. Bacon distinguishes them by 
different kinds and sizes of type. Dr. Bissell’s method 
has the disadvantage that colors may fade, and that, in 
some lights and to some eyes, some of the colors used 
are not easy to distinguish; but this is more than com- 
pensated for by its presenting all the parts in type of one 
size, and therefore in their proper relations of bulk, 
and by the compactness and clearness of the presen- 
tation. 

Mr. Bacon’s work is mainly original. It was faradvanced. 
before the appearance of the similar work of Kautzsch 

and Socin in 1889. Further, it is annotated, giving, to 

some extent, variant views of different critics. Dr. Bis- 

sell’s work is practically a reproduction of the second 

edition of Kautzsch and Socin, issued in 1891, substi- 

tuting the English text of Genesis for the German text, 

Dr. Bisse]l’s book contains only the Genesis text and 
some introductory matter. Mr. Bacon’s book contains 
a much larger amount of introductory matter, copious 
notes and explanations, and a reconstruction of the 
alleged original documents, It costs twice as much as 
Dr. Bissell’s work, and is more than twice as large. In 
fulness of treatment, it is much the better book of the 
two, while in adaptedness for use as a labor-saving ma- 
chine, Dr. Bissell’s book is much the better, so far as 
it goes. 

The two books mainly follow the same critical theory, 

but with differences. There is quite a difference in the 
scheme of presentation. Mr. Bacon uses at least twelve 
ways of printing, as compared with Dr. Bissell’s eight ; 
and yet has no separate way of printing for the classes 
that Dr. Bissell represents by his brown, orange, and 
lemon colors. At first sight, the two analyses seem to 
be very different. But a large part of the differences 
would disappear if they were reduced to the same method, 
and others would vanish under the explanations given 
in Mr. Bacon’s notes: Nevertheless, the actual differ- 
ences between the two schemes are numerous, and not 
unimportant. In attacking the analysis, conservative 
scholars have been accustomed to say that the analyzing 
critics differ among themselves. An impression now 
prevails that they have eliminated their differences, and 
reached substantial agreement, but the impression is 
correct only in part, 
‘~The utility of such a book as*this is obvious. “The 
phenomena from which the conclusions of the pentateu- 
chal analysis are drawn are commonly said to be of four 
classes, namely, linguistic phenomena, general phe- 
nomena of style, phenomena connected with the author’s 
point of view, and the phenomena of’ the duplicated 
narratives. All these phenomena except those of the 
first class, and a part even of those, are nearly as obvious 
in translation as in the original. Persons of common 
sense need not be entirely dependent on-Hebraists and 
experts for their opinions on these questions. With the 
phenomena placed intelligibly before them, as is donein 
Dr. Bissell’s book, they can go a good way in judging 
for themselves what conclusion to draw. Do the state- 
ments that are duplicated in the different colors come 
from accounts that were originally different, or is the 
duplication to be otherwise accounted for? If in some 
cases there were different accounts, are the differences 
such as to show that they originated in different ages? 
The parts printed in green and the parts underscored 
are regarded as the latest parts of Genesis; is there any- 
thing in them to indicate that they were written long 
after the return from the exile? It is a good thing to 
be enabled to exercise one’s own judgment on questions 
like these. 

Dr. Bissell’s introduction is, in form, a sketch given to 
guide one in studying the book. But the student is not 
long in discovering that he is expected, under this guid- 
ance, to reach a conclusion adverse to the analysis, as 
exhibited in the pages that are printed in colors. Dr. 
Bissell is convinced that intelligent men would reject 
the analysis, if they could only be led to see clearly 
what the analysis is. He is entitled, if he sees fit, to 
adopt this method of attack; and a very shrewd and 
effective method it is. 

But, along another line, the introduction deserves to 
be severely criticised. It has an admirable outline, but 
an outline so blindly stated that very few readers, 
probably, will take the pains to master it. It includes 
an excellent body of materials for filling up the outline, 
and the materials are mostly in place. But the sen-. 
tences are clumsy. The grammar is often faulty. A 
large proportion of the references are wrong. Many of 
the statements are unintelligible, except to . persons 
already familiar with the subject. The paragraphing is 
awry. Three mistakes are made in describing the seyen 
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details, the affair.is far from being 

hat we have a right to expect from a 

clear thinker, an eminent scholar, and an 

/ elegant writer, like Dr. Bissell. Heshould 
rewrite the introduction, before the book 
attains to the circulation it ought to have 
during the coming half-year. 





Pending the appearance of a detailed 
review of new volumes of sermons and lec- 
tures, brief mention may be made of two 
books of religious addresses so closely con- 
nected with specified dates of delivery that 
they need present mention. The first is 
the Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon’s Graves Lec- 
tures at the New Brunswick Theological 
Seminary, in April, ,1892, og The Holy 
Spirit in Missions. They are fervid and 
forcible, and will be found serviceable for 
Sunday reading at home. The author 
speaks earnestly on many subdivisions of 
his theme, avoiding excessive dogmatism 
while: expounding his views of super- 
natural conversion as not necessarily pre- 
ceded by intellectual or social education. 
The addresses lack symmetrical method, 
whether viewed individually or collec- 
tively; and they start with a somewhat 
dangerous or misleading motto from Car- 
dinal Manning,—as to the peculiar rela- 
tion of the present age to the Holy Spirit, 
—a. motto which, however, Dr. Gordon 
does not misapply. His own statement is 
better: “The presence of Christ in his 
church by the Holy Ghost means the 
presence of all the power as well as the 
grace for which his divine person stands.” 
——A collection of Princeton Sermons, 
“chiefly, by the professors in Princeton 
Theological Seminary,” is made of sixteen 
discourses, mostly delivered in the aca- 
demic year 1891-92, and representing six- 
teen phases of Scripture truth as viewed 
by eight members of the faculties of the 
sefffinary andthe college. Aside from the 
value of the book as representing such men 
as Drs. Green, Patton, Warfield, Aiken, 
and Caspar Hodge, it has a special utility 
as exemplifying the fact that there is a 
legitimate and high placegin homiletics, 
for special addresses to those who are 
themselves to preach the gospel, and who 
therefore need edification as well as evan- 
gelization. (The Holy Spirit in Missions, 
12mo, cloth, pp. 241. New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. Price, $1.25.—— 
Princeton Sermons, 12mo, cloth, pp. viii, 
352. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. Price, $1.50.) 

As was lately said in these columns, 
in remarking upon the industry of Mrs. 
Oliphant as a biographer, her two-volume 
account of The Victorian Age of English 
Literature, is largely made valuable by its 
biographical element, however compact 
its personal mentions may be. In par- 
ticular, furthermore, its religious spirit is 
both wholesome and catholic, as shown in 
the author’s mentions of noteworthy men 
and movements in British religion since 
1830. With these, as with Mrs. Oliphant’s 
more distinctly literary judgments, one 
may not always find himself in agreement ; 
but he will never fail to discover in them 
a freshness and an honesty that are enjoy- 
able and instructive. Mrs. Oliphant’s 
brief mention of herself in her list of 
authors is naive and entirely permissible. 
(Two vols. 12mo, cloth, total pp. 647. 
New York: Tait, Sons, and Company. 
Price, $3.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 
The Romanes Lecture in the Universit 
of Oxford is a recent foundation, which 
seems to require but a single discourse 
each year from some eminent man. That 
for 1892 was by Mr. Gladstone, and is a 
sketch of university development in Eng- 


‘bridge. He points out that the former 
led in the medieval period, the latter dur- 
ing and after the Reformation, but Oxford 
again since 1880. He lays far too little 
stress on the absorption of the university’s 
work into the colleges, which has given a 
distinctive, but net quite fortunate, direc- 
tion to the work of both universities —— 
The lecture for 1893 is by Professor Hux- 
ley in his sounder and more illuminative 
mood. Itdeals with Evolution and Ethics, 
and is especially important as recognizing 
the extranatural, if not the supernatural, 
character of ethical impulses and convic- 
tions. The “‘survival of the fittest,” he 
truly says, does not mean, necessarily, the 
survival of the best, but merely of the 
fittest to survive, which may be a worse 
type than those which perish. Ethics, ia 
fact, is the human refusal to accept the 
law of survival as the final standard of 
life and duty. 


Those who are interested in child-saving 
cannot but be glad to note the increasing 
interest in this subject, as manifested in 
newspaper articles, addresses, books, and 
magazines. “Childhood,” a comparatively 
new venture among magazines, shows no 
signs of weakening. It has reached the 
second number of the second volume. The 
July number is given up to the subject of 
“The Parents’ Association of America,” 
which was organized in May last at the 
United Charities Building, New York. 
The object of the Association is to afford 
parents opportunities for co-operation and 
consultation; to create a better public 
opinion on the subject of child-training; 
to reform educational methods in the 
school and the home, etc. A number of 
influential names are on the list as having 
joined this Association, and, so far as aims 
and motives are concerned, it would seem 
to be a laudable enterprise. The forma- 
tion of the Association, however, opens 
the problem of its own ways, means, and 
methods. It must deal, not only with 
methods of treating children, but with the 
method to be pursued by the Association 
itself for the attainment of its own object, 
This, indeed, seems to be the major prob- 
lem in this case. It is proposed to make 
“Childhood” the organ of this Association. 
Published at No. 78 Maiden Lane, New 
York City, at two dollars a year. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discownts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
ther advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make- -up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, wer, conditioned on an 
appearance the last’ page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent wpon the regu- 
lar rates. 


For a drink in fevers, use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Dr. C. H. 8. Davis, Meriden, 
Conn., says: “I have used it as a pleasant 
and cooling drink in fevers, and have been 
very much pleased with it.” 
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Principles and Practice. — 
A series of brief essays in six volumes, Each 
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64% inches 
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Two eannad Sermons. 
1. Moral Color-Blindness. 
2. Our Duty of Making the Past a Success, 
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Books of the Bible Analyzed. 
poe this small, paper-bound book 


and bath-sehools, the purpose being to im 
of the several boc 


welcome and efficient aid to Bible reading an 


HARRY S. JONES, Leck 


THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE ANALYZED. 


By A. Schultze, President of the Moravian Theological Seminary. By mail, 2ic. 


To facilitate stndy of the Bible, every. student should have at hand President Schultze’s 
Of it The Interior, Chicago, has said : 


the sacred writings are briefly analyzed, in order, for use in in Domes 
rtan jaconligent idea of the general contents and o! 

o%ks. Any student of the Bible finds himself benefited 

k, his interest being rekindied. and his knowledge fres 

“The Bible in a nutshell,” * Bird's-eye view of the Bible,” “ An epitome of the 

Bible,” are some of the expressions made about President Schultze’s Books of the Bible 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


’ JHE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either ° " or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates 


incl postage 
ONE COPY, one year,.. ..$1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in edvance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 


er school or omy set of teachers, or of scholars, 
wit supplied wit fin as many copies as may be 
sired, at the following yearly club rates : 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each, 

For five or eer copies in a package 
60 cents A package thus sent is addressed to 
one son only, and no Dames can be written or 
ee on the separate papers. 
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tian Intelligencer. 
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308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITAL, $500,000.00 
rve for Reinsurance and 
all other claime......................... 2,541,873.61 
141,428.86 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893. 





$3,183,302.47. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY. President 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 


- CHARD MA IS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, fx. Se 
Ww M, J. DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 
pERnoreme, 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, Jos. K. Gillin 
Pemberton 8S. Hutchinson, Charies 8. W 
Alexander Biddle 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


in came as teen “STEPHEN F. WHI" LN RBOM, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Pa. 


elen, 
4 Edward F. Beale, Jr., 
John 8. Gerhard. 





©/ FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES rarer cen. 


References. HIGHEST SAFE INTEREST. 
© Address, TACOMA LXV ESTEENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 


















ta Chairs. 
. C. SMALL 


26 Bromfield St., 
Boston, Mass. 


GEO. D. SWAN, 
Successor to BAXTER C, Swan, 
MANU FACTURER OF 
CHURCH, HALL, anND LODGE 


FURNITURE 


n great variety. Pulpits, 1- 
pit ey communion and altar 
tables, 8. 8. teachers’ desks, etc. 

Write for information to 
246 South Second Street, 
PHILADELPRIA, PA. U. S.A. 


?P LPIT FURNITURE. | 


A. B. E. L. 
end” vey RA. oe 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Also 
iron banner stands, 


Send for illustrated 
price-list. 














C. A. HART & Co., 
133 N. 3d Mt., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

FLAGS AND BANNERS. 


SISCO BROS., Baiiimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CHURCH Established 1827. 
ORGANS | Correspondence invited. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


a BEL. 
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LADIES!! Why Drink Poor Teas? 


Wipe 700.c0s it the Dead ot 

cargo iD any quantity. 

Dinner, tea, and —— sels, 

— clocks, boxes. 

sok books, - all all kinds of pre- 
b Agents. 


minnie a. — br eet 

-f~ ng 
a for our celebrated goods. 
For full particulars 














JHE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 





O, Box 239. 


31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 





WORTH REPEATING. A 


A REMORSE. 


[E. W. Latimer, from the French of Hippolyte Lucas, 
in Lippincott’s Magazine. | 





Upon my couch one summer morn I lay 
ily reading, and with Hamlet might 
Have cried, ‘‘ Words! words!” and flung the 
book away, 
But my eg came, and to my face pressed 
tight 
His own sweet cheek, pretending with delight 
He would read too, And I, too cross for play, 
Pushed him aside,—said he was in my way,— 
And dared, alas! to send him from ny sight, 
Poor child! A fate I cannot understand 
Has snatched thee from me. I am since un- 
manned 
When memory recalls the scene and place, 
Thy tear andithy grieved look. Ah! 1 would 


give 
My hieaitn my knowledge,—all,—couldst thou 
but five 
And could | feel thy sweet breath on my face, 





SHOW THAT YOU HAVE FAITH 
IN YOUR BOY. 


[Professor 8. 8. Packard, in Childhood.) 


If you will permit me to devote what 
little time I have ‘to considering what we 
shall do for the boys and girls after they 
get to be boys and girls, I will be very 
much obliged. . 

it is helpful when a man has been in 
one line of business for thirty-five years, 
and has had the opportunity of seein 
many go out from under his tutelage ond 
instruction, to see these people, perhaps, 
take up some of his thoughts and carry 
them out. He has a right to consider 
that some time when with him he has had 
something to do with those lives. This is 
the thing I want to say to you. Begin 
away back, and have the child trained 
from the time it is brought into existence. 
I don’t know as I want to take away my 
business, for if the training was all done 
up to six years, there would be very little 
comparatively for me to do. I might 
find some other line of work, but not in 
which I could do as much as in this 
line... 

IT absolutely. believe the great difficuity 
with parents is, that they don’t know 
their children ; they have to be introduced 
to them. They don’t know where they 
live; they don’t know what they think; 
they don’t know anything about them; 
they can’t see them; they have no per- 
spective; they are too near to them. I 
have the advantage in that regard. Iam 
not so much hampered by’ affection, al- 
though I have some affection for them all. 
A great majority of my boys ane ee 
have no parents in this sense, Their 
fathers and mothers don’t understand 
them. 

Why, I once had a boy, the son of a 
Methodist minister. You would think a 
minister ought to understand his boy, a 
man who studied other persons’ children, 
This boy came to my school. His father 
or | dhokamee he was converted; he belonged 
to the church and attended the Sunday- 
school. His father brought him to me, 
and said: “I want you to take this boy; 
he is very bad, but I can do nothing with 
him. . You doa very good work here; I 
should like you to try him.” I looked 
into the boy’s face. There was a talis- 
manic (that is not the right word, but it 


‘will do) look passed between him and 


myself, and I thought I could do some- 
thing with him. Therecame a time when 
it was necessary to decide as to the truthful- 
ness of this boy. The teacher brought 
certain charges, which the boy denied. 
The teacher did not understand the char- 
acter he was dealing with, but I felt a per- 
fect assurance that the ‘boy’ s story was 
straight, and when the charges had been 
made, I said to the boy, “State your 
case.” And when he was through, Isaid, 
“T believe you.” The boy burst out into 
tears. He did not know what to say. 
Why, it was the first time in his life that 
he had found somebody who absolutely 
believed him. He turned all kinds of 
colors. He went to his seat, and I dis- 
missed the teacher. The boy came into 
my office a few minutes afterwards, and 
took me by the hand, still sobbing. He 
eaid, “Mr. Packard, T will never do a 
bad thing again in your school as long as 
I live” I said, “Why?” “Because 
you believed I told the ‘truth, and I did 
tell the truth, and I am going to show 
that I deserve the confidence.” 

In a week his father came to see me, 
He walked up to me, and said, “ You have 
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ou.” I said, “I don’t understand.” He 
wered, “I didn’t know my own boy, I 
thought him converted, but he was not 
converted before; you converted him; he 
is the talk of the neighborhood; he can- 
not think anything wrong; he cannot do 
/ anything coe 
n spite of all that father’s affection for 
his boy, in spite of the fact that he was 
his own son, in spite of the fact that he 
was a minister himself and made it his 
business to preach these doctrines of care 
for children and how to influence them, 
he failed to get inside of that boy. There 
was no confidence between them; he had 
ff turned the boy out, He thought he did 
not amount to anything. He said to me, 
“If you can make anything out of him I 
shall be very glad to have you do so.” 

I know another father of this kind, who 
loved his son as dearly as a ‘father can, 
and yet there was no ible understand- 
ing between them. He told me time and 
time again, with tears in his eyes, that he 
would give anything if somebody would 
take his. boy and treat him fairly, “I 
can’t do it,” he said, “I don’t'understand 
him.” The point I want to make is this: 
To train children even when you love 
them dearly, they mugt be understood. 
We must not forget that we were once 
children ourselves. We are so anxious 
that the child shall do right that we 
destroy its individuality. We don’t allow 
them to develop in the right way. We 

* don’t allow them to think why they were 

born, or what are their conditions, and 
the result is that we get out of sympathy 
with them, and they go sometimes to the 
bad.... 

Now I am a believer, a very great be- 
liever, in what might be called indirect 
education, you might call it chance educa- 
tion, if you choose. It is a peotty good 
thing to always say the right things in the 

resence of young men and women, trust- 

ee that the seed may fall on good 

round and an forth a hundred fold. 

That education which consists in the 

learning of lessons correctly and in direct, 
instruction, I think is no education at all. 

I do think a person should talk with the 

boy or girl; see as to their associations ; 

fully sympathize with them, even though 

may be bad, letting that boy or girl 

understand that, whatever they may do or 
think, they never can get out of sympathy 

with you. That you are always ready to 





them; always ready to hear what they 
have to say; always ready to put their 
own interpretation on their acta. We 
shall thus arrive at the very best results 
in the training of children. 








The continual breaking of 
lamp-chimneys costs a good 
deal in the course of a year. 

Get Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl top”’ or 
“pearl glass.” You will have no 
more trouble with breaking from 
heat. You will have clear glass 
instead of misty; fine instead of 
rough; right shape instead of 
wrong; and uniform, one the same 
as another. 


Putsburgh. Geo. A. Macsetn Co. 


ven me a son, and I want to thank 


understand them; always ready to go to 
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to the grand parents, 
the whole family can 
derive comfort, health, 








and happiness from the 
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great temperance beverage, 
fires Rootbeer. 
nently a home comfort, a home re- 
quisite—made at home and drank 


It is pre-emi- 











at home. Its delicious flavor; its sparkling = 


th} iH} 


effervescence and its remarkable health-giving 

‘qualities make it invalyable as a_ refresh- 

ment for the children and the grown up folks. 

It is not only a strictly temperance beverage, but a drink 

| that satisfies every thirst; toning the stomach. brilding up 

: the system and creating an appetite for good healthful food. 
There is only one genuine 


- Hires’ Rootbeer | 


and everybody is warned against accepting any of the mixtures of 
== essential oils, coloring matter, and flavoring extracts instead of the 
honest, pure and health-giving extract of nature’s best Roots, Barks and 
Herbs—Aizves Rootbeer. ' 
A 25c. package of extract makes 5 gallons of this delicious drink. 


Made only by the CHARLES E. HIRES CO., Philadelphia. 
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| ¥ " $3 SHOE  cenrinen. 


S, Then should use 
% Glasgo Twilied Lace Thread. 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price, It is pre-eminently the best thread 
for every sort of fancy work. Ask 
our dealer for it, or send 10 cents 
Wat | for sample spool. (Numbered from | 4» 
hace) 20 to 100.) Send i ¢ 
| Illus. Crochet Books, Nos, 
rn" 


oy ro Dress Shoes, 63.50, $4.00 and $5.00. 
verz ish, . 
‘ol ‘s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 
Shoe, ree Soles, Extension Edge. 


$2.50 and 62.00 Shoes for General Wear. Extra 
Value, { 


Boys and Youths wear the $2.00 and 1.75 School Shoe. 
For Ladies, $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes, Best Dongola. 

W.L. Donaias Shoes are made of the best material, in all 

the latest styles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere. 
Do Wou Wear Them? 

W. L. Douglas’ name ang price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the Jactory,to 
protect you against high prices. Doing the largest advertiged shoe business im the 
world we ave contented witha small profit, knowing that theextra value putin W.L. Douglas 
Shoes will give a continuous increase to our business, The dealer who sells you unstamped 
shoes makes the price to suit himself, He wilt charge you from $4 to $5 a pair for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe. The stamped name and price 
system ts the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the money 
paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W. L. Douglas Shoes. 

If you wish te economize in your f q 
whak nextin need, Sent by 1, Postay > Fron c= prt me y and yak 4 = Take 
no substitute, Send for Catalogue with {ull instructions how to order by mail. 

Address W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 
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“Shoes are bought cheapest where shove are made.” 


| Established 
| “ined LOOK AT THIS 


LADY’S 
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AKES Leather soft and 
strong and durable — 
Vacuum Leather ‘Oil; 25¢, 
and your money back if you 
want it. 


Patent lambskin - with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both {free at the store. 


Vacuum Ol] Company, Rochester, N. Y. 























| SALKINS & LASKEY, Marblehead, Mass, 
AVOID IMITATIONS OF THIS 6HOE! 


? H alf- H ose | Choicest Tailorings and Furnishings. 


| Bright specialties in juvenile wear. Fine neck- 
wear, u rwear, neglige shirts, and all other dress 
details. Moderate prices for best qualities. 
JACOB REED’S SONS, 
Philadelphia, 916, 918, 920, 922 Chestnut Street. 
Samples and prices upon application. 


O’NEILLS, 


 — Avemne, § sem. to Stet Street, Bou Tort. 
= m reand deal Dry Goods, 
ete.. nthe United States. Gend for camplesand prices, 





The: 
Are so constructed as to Fit. 


They contain NO BUNCHES, © 
NO PERCEPTIBLE SEAMS, 
NOTHING TO ANNOY, and are made of 
The BEST YARNS and in a Great Variety of Attractive Styles. 























DLXON’S 
Meo Od jor Deworiptie tae ae. SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. i | AN TENOILS. 








UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH LEAD, 












An Ounce of Prevention. 
A Patent Disinfectant Holder 


| In ordering goods, or in oatter inquiry con- 
filled with subtle PHENOL forms a safeguard against sickness. It keeps | cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
the air pure r= oweet, ond 1 free from all odors and foul gases. Emdiia- | will oblige the publishers, aa well as adver- 


It not familiar with them, mention The Sunda 

School Times, and send 16 cents for ‘campies worth 

| double the monty. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO,, 
JERGEY CITY W. J. 
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. pen hold [os " 
sent on receipt or ov cents, GENTS WANTED. This article be rolling te oer ced with Phemol | riser, by stating that you saw the 
DEODORIZIN School 


COLUMBUS eto. CoLtmn Us. ozo. | in The Sunday 
4 > 


ee See ee 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


bat a 


(August 5, 1 








THE CHINESE SAY, 


“When the wind blows your fire, it’s useless to tire 
ourself.” About half of your toil can be avoided 
the use of 


SAPOLIO. 


It doesn’t make us tired to tell gbont the meri 
of Sapolio. Thousands of women in the Uni 
Btatos thank us every hour of their lives for having 
told them of Sapolio. 


Tts use saves many weary hours of toil in house- 
No. 32, 


Ferris’ 
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FERRIS BROS... 941 Broadway, New York. 


For Sale by ALL LEapine RETAILERS. 








__ EDUCATIONAL. 


theleading Young 
Canadian © omen. 
Cellege “ 8&t. Tho , Ontario. 
economy. 200 students; ers. 
incipal AusTINn, A.M., B.D, 


STREET SEMINARY 
ng 27th year. Is provided for 
ior education Ly ma eclectic, 
pe Rrepese departments ; ; also in music and art, 
Mrs. ENRIETTA Rorz, 2045 WainutSt. ,Philade! phia. 


60 pp. itius, catalogue. 


EST WALN 
for you 
giving a su 








besd te $500, sch mers. 
s™ RTLIDGE Media aa ae ACADEMY. 
> English, College Preparatory. Electric light, 
Saget steam heat, gymnasium and swimming- 
. Teachers recast bal ege graduates. SwiITarn C. 
ORTLIDGR, A. M. (Harvard graduate), Principal. 


é MORRISTOWN, NEW JERS : 
MISS DANA’S School for girls reopens Septem 
ber 20. College poopesaton, Resident native French 
and German teachers. Special advantages in music 
and art. Terms for boarding-pupils, $700 per year. 

Circulars sent on application. 








OLGATE ACADEMY, Hamilten, N. Y¥. 

A preparatory school for boys. Its 20th year, be- 
nning Sept. 14, 1893, will be marked by new and 
= features. || Special anpouncement ready in 


& For es and Daler information, 
trees CHARLES. THURB A.M., Principal. 





The 0 twenty-fourth semi-annual training-class of the 


Chicago Free Kindergarten Association 
will open the first Monday in September, 189%. Tui- 
tion free. For full particulars, address the Curcaeo 
FREE KINDERGARTEN AssoctaTION, Armour Instl- 
tute, Armour Avenué and 33d Street, Chicago, Il. 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


A fine winter resort for girls and young ladies, 
where protection from inclement winters ane = 
advantages in education are secu 
rounds, four acres, the handsomest of aoe haoak 
® the South, make a winter garden attractive for 
outdoor exercise. Same climate as Summerville, 
Aiken, or California. Music and art »§ lties, 
och and German oe Buildings ted by 
hot-water heaters. Appointments and sani ar- 
DE pre: first class. vv. W. ATKI N, 
President, Columbia, S. C. 








"NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
oe faints! OF MUSIC, SEE 


‘The Leading Conservatory of diaaae, 
= addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
op) ities are also provided for the 
study of puecasen. ably iF = and Modern Lan- 
auages. The adm heaton Home affordsa 
— avitter residence ‘or students, Culen- 
FRAN ALE, General Manager, 

aoe Mass. 





















































Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its literature, 
the manufacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as advertisements, 
27,388 contributions were received. To the following was awarded the 


SEVENTH PRIZE. 


John Grey brought to his home a wife 
To cheer his heart and bless his life. 


He built for her a cottage neat, 
And furnished it throughout complete ; 


At least he thought so, till one day, 
_ When half in earnest, half in play, 


He asked, to aid her aint El 
If she had wish yet to express, 


She answered, “ Dear, with love and you, 
I.ought to be content, ’tis true, 


Yet there is one thing else ‘twill take 
A perfect model home to make. 


*Tis something you can get, I hope: 
We need a box of Ivory Soap.” 
HENRY C. WOOD, Harrodsburg, Ky. 
CorvriGnt 1893, sy Tuz Procrer & Gamaie Co. 





‘GHORTHARD 1 AND ) TYPEWRITIN 
ASHLEY, WALL. 





After the Honeymoon. 
Their honeymoon was over, 
The timothy and clover 

In all the summer fields was 
turning brown. 
"Twas morning, she sat sighing ; 
Bedewed with dismal crying 
She puckered up her fore- 
>, head in a frown. 
Floors sadly needed scrubbing, 
\ Black kettles needed rubbing, 
. Her castles in the air had 
; / toppled down. 
eae lo! a great magician transformed this sad condition, 
For Gold Dust Washing Powder’s wide renown 
Induced this bride to buy it—as soon as she could try it 
No happier home existed in the town. 


|GoldDust Washing Powder 


Sold everywhere. Cleanseverything. Pleases everybody. 
ap only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 
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Tu Lead iti 
Catalogues x THe LING EescTMPUREL obtLnate ts 1330 Chestnut 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philade’ 


Home-school for twenty ing aid 
| V Iss ANABLE’S and Dey my choo) for 








EDUCATIONAL, 


i reat a ens 


Franklin Coll 








i 4g ey O. Board, 
#2 per week. Cata. free, W. A. Williams, 


S Kadress Hey, Alva it Modell, Dib. bart72) Prin. 


Address, Rev. Alva H 
END for catalogue to the M. V. Institute, Mystic, 
Conn. seth yt chartateds both sexes; work. 
OODFIELD,” LOGAN, near PHILADELPHIA, 
in g-school Soe 9: young ladies (lima: 
sooty for catalogue. 











Pa. 
ited to twenty-five). 


ISHOPTHORP boarding 
for young ladies a 
or givés full academic course. peak year. 
iss F. 1, WAxvsu, Principal, South hlehem, Pa, 


ARLINGTON ey nnn for you oe edidinen ladies, 
West Chester, Pa. OpensSept. 

beantiful location. Languages, Sous, drawing, pain 

ing, etc, $180 a year. Catalogues. R. Darl ington, 


BETHEL MILITARY ACADEMY, VA. 


Prepares for government academies, universities, 
and business. For ogues, address 
TYkE#, Bethel Academy P. 0. 


Major R. A. Mc 
RYN MAWR COLLEG BRYN MAWR, 
9 10 miles from Philadeiphia. A College o> | 


urses of study for the academi 
year, will be sent, on application. 
Alfred Center, Alle- 


ALFRED UNIVERSI N. Y. 


Coun 
en departments; a on "Pheasant ‘ocation, 
itode, 1800 feet, Expenses moderate. Opens 
tember 5. SeEnvD E. MAIN, President. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, . 

PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 

li y for September, 1998. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadle: 
Met HOLYOKE COLLEGE offers three col- 
legiate courses. Music and art. Library 
laboratories, cabinets, and observatory. The fifty: 
séventh year opens Sept. 14, 1893. -Board and tuition, 
9250. Mrs. E. 8. MeaD, President. 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


nd HUDSON BIVER INSTITUTE 

For Boys and Girls, will open its 40th year Sep- 
tember 18. For catalogues, address 

wr. A. H, Fuack, A.M., President, Claverack, N. Y. 


THE WALTON SCHOOL 
Street, 


(Soceneety, The Weliesie 
ing and day. acedemic, college sropamstory, nat 
ng and day. Academic, college pre a 
a % departments. Address, ’ Late 

i. R. MILLER, D.D., 1334 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, 











PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 


Miss Gordon’ s Boarding 2 and Day School 


BR YOU pam, 
4110 and at's ba St. Moet Pv daiehete location in 
Phila. 13th year opens Sept. 20, 1893, French, music, 
and college preparatory. Circular on appli cation. 


Rove IsiaNnpy, ich. “ 
EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802, Both sexes. On N 
pee ae y electric i oh ed. elve 
B yeas: Oa mber 12. Write for illus- 
trated ed eatahones, F. KESLEE, D.D., Principal. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, *=™3naz=™ 


Both sexes. Nine courses. Specialists in classics, 
art,and music, Enlarged endowment insures supe- 
rior advantages at inoderate expense, 77th year opens 

Septembe , ay For catalogue, address 
Rev. Wi. R. N WHALL, Prinetpal. 


WELLS COLLEGE AURORALN.Y. 


AURORA, x. ¥. 
hree full courses of study. beautifu 
healthfal. New building,w th Ln. ant. 
Session begins September 20, 1893. Send for eon ag 

E. & FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


An Academic Department of McMaster University, 
FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN. 
Features— Physical Culture, Manual Training, 
Matriculation, Teachers’ Courses, $144. a 
a. a BATES, et Prinet 
Woodstoc 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
Established in 1850, Twenty minutes from Philadel- 
phia, two hours from New York. Opens Sept. 27. 
For circulars and reports apply to Principals, 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


Thomas MayPeirce, M.A. Ph.D. 

Principal and Founder. 
Record Building, 
917-919 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia. 


An all-around equipment for 
business life. 

One thousand three hundred 
and sixty-five (1365) students 
last year. 

Over seven hundred (700) suc- 
cessfully assisted to positions. 


Day and Evening 
Sessions .e..___ 
University Extension Lec- 


tures on subjects related to the 
Sesinees ——— deliyered 
throughout the mic year 
without extra charge. 

Entrance pce held 
daily during the year 

Enrolment blaaks ‘on appli- 


Fall and Winter term 
Monday, September 4, 1 

Call or send for 
Graduating Exercises, contain- 
ing the charming address of 

Hon. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, LL.D. 




















2oth Year 
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© 
Still under the 
management. 





The Sunday School T'mes intends to admit only ofp that are 


Thorough preparation fo r rt: 
Young Ladies, Est. in 1848. Opens Sept. 23. | 
y. Should, however, an advertisement of 


TTEMORE, prin., Montvale, Mass. 
are trustworthy 
¢ publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose 


8 BRE not havihg good commercial credit be inadverventiy inserved 





